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Rose,—Bloomfield Progress 
Mentioned as one of the desirable Roses by Dr. 
McFarland in the Rose Department this month 
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W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 














CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 

Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 








a 
100 FINE GLADS FoR $2.25 

10 Each 10 Kinds prepaid. 
Los Angeles, A. }3 Kunderd, : 


Glow, Le Marechal Foch, Pin kW 
Sylva, G. Zang, Souvenir, Rey me theese: Ont 
Shaylor, or Alice Tiplady. Bd. 
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Brand Peonies 


Are Prize Winners 
MAGNIFICENT Peonies of rare beauty and 
charm—chosen wherever fine Peonies are grown. 
Brand’s catalog lists all famous prize winners 
and new seedlings. Contains a wealth of infor- 
mation on Peony culture. Catalog and price list 
free. Address Box 82, Faribault, Minn. 

BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Robert Wayman 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 
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Wholesale—1929— Retail 
All sizes and Bulblets. 


Quantity permits lowered prices on Gold 
Eagle and others. 


Bayside - Long island will interest you. Ask for new list. 
New York AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom St. - Ravenna, Ohio 














ORCHID LADY 


And the elite of Gladdom in all sizes. 
Quality bulbs, Reasonable prices. Quaker 
Maid (Pearl grey sport of Rose Ash). 
None for sale this year. 

Wholesale and Retail lists. 


B. HALSEY SPENCER 
97 Hopkins Place - Longmeadow, Mass. 


Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Ben- 
nett, Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and 
nearly 100 leading varieties. Catalogues 
ready Dec. Ist. 


M. F. W RIGHT 




















KUNDERD GLADIOLI 


All Commercial Growers should write for my 
new Wholesale price list. It’s Free. 

Retail Gladiolus Catalog will be issued about 
Jan. 1st. Ask for your Free copy early. 


A. E. KUNDERD - Goshen, Ind. 











JOERG’S WHITE 
No. 1—$.60 each ____$6.00 dozen 
No. 2— .50 each __-_- 5.00 dozen 


New Catalog will be mailed when ready. 


GEORGE J. JOERG, INC. 
New Hyde Park - - a. 6, &.¥. 














PAEONIES IRIS NARCISSUS 


10 Acres 
We are making a special price on Barri Conspicuus 


60 Acres 10 Acres 


Narcissi of $2.00 per 100; $15.00 per 1000. 
F. O. B. Sarcoxie 
GILBERT-H. WILD & SON 


Sarcoxie - . - - Mo. 





LANDSCAPE WITH 


APPrO¥e4 Peorties , 


The best varieties—hardy, beau- 
tifully varied color range. Roots are most re- 
liable—mature stock, thoroughly tested out in 
our own plantings. Free booklet. 

aeeriet SPRING FARMS INC. 
Box K - Baldwinsville, N.Y. 








WEEKS OREGON GROWN 
GLADIOLUS 


New price list out in January. Let us have your 
name and address. See November issue of Flower 
Grower for prices on a few varieties. Write us your 
Glad wants, we can save you some money on worth- 
while Glads. 

L. E. WEEKS 
Route 8, Box 54 - a 


Salem, Oregon 


E= -E-O-N-I-E-S 





and IRISES. Grown on Puget Sound. 
Sturdy plants. Profuse bloomers. Medal 
winners. Catalogue. 


PUGET, SOUND PEONY GARDENS 


R. F. D. 12, Box 727 - Seattle, Wash. 











GLADIOLUS LIST 


READY DECEMBER 15th 


Ww. R. LEGRGON 
124 Amherst Drive, TOLEDO, OHIO 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford ” - ” N. oJ. 











The Glad Booklet 1929 | 


That’s our retail catalog, now ready, 40 
pages, beautifully and profusely illustrated, You 
should have it. Send us your name and address 
and it is yours. 

DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box 257A, Decorah, lowa 











SELECT GLADIOL| 


350 choice new and rare varieties, including over 109 
foreign varieties from Europe and Australia. Marmora, 
Heavenly Blue. Pfitzer’s Triumph, Aida, etc. Listed in 





large, medium and small bulbs and bulblets in my 1929 
catalogue. Send for your copy now. 
HENRY C. PETY ° . Paulding, Ohio 








ORDERS FROM FALL LIST 
gladly accepted, and filled with pleasure, and a gener- 
ous Lot of Bulbs up to December 15. 

Retail and Wholesale List 
will be ready early in January. Eventually you will 
want some of the kinds we pow and offer. Lest you 
forget send us your name NOW. 
A. J. ANDERSON, Glad Grower 
White Bear Lake - - Minnesota 








Newer Glads 


My winter wholesale and retail list will interest you. 
Old favorites and new attractions at very reasonable 
prices. Also the TIPS and POINTERS in the Glad 
Gossip should not be overlooked. Just drop a card now, 


ERNEST S. CLARK, JR. - Windsor, Conn, 








GLADIOLUS, Narcissi, Tu- 
lips, Bulbous Irises, Mus- 
cari, Tigridias, Anemones, 
Montbretias and all other 
flowering bulbs. 

DELKIN’S PUGET SOUND 

BULBS, INC. 

Bellevue - . Wash. 




















Oregon GLADIOLUS Bulbs 


FROM 
Highway Gardens, Corbett, Ore. 


DECEMBER $1.00 SPECIALS 


A. E. Kunderd lbulb 1” upand 4 Bits. for $1.00 
Dr. F. E. Bennett 8 bulbs _ up and " 1.00 
Golden Dream 2 Yd ip ~ 3008 
Gold Eagle = 5 ” “ 1.00 
ES Le rere - - 2 
BN IID ixicnenchesekspchentincipiummenen > = te 
fa ee een ee - Gee 


Pfitzers Triumph 1 bulb 1” upand 4 “ ~- 7.0606 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson 3 bulbs 1” upand 10 “ oo 3,60 
Mrs. Von Konynenburg 


1” « 4 a “ 1.00 


Geraldine Farrer 4 “ 17“ “ 10° “ 1.00 
W. H. Phipps a oS ae ” eee 


Postpaid to any address. Send for complete list. 
Any 6 items $5.00. All 12 items $9.00. 





Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon 
species, about half of which 
are natural rock plants. I 
offer the cream of nearly 
400 species. Write for de- 
scriptive list. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg, Texas 





MARMORA 


The Lavender Wonder Glad from Australia 


Each 10 100 
NS ae ee $2.00 $16.00 $130.00 
eee 1.50 12.00 100.00 
Small SIPS ORES a 8.00 65.00 
Bulblets — 2( 1.50 12.50 


Bulblets, $100 per 1000 


SPECIAL DECEMBER wer Ce COLLEC- 
TION: 10 Marmora, $1.50; 10 Rita Beck, 
$1.25; 25 Gold Eagle, $1. 00; 10 Primrose 
Princess, $1.50; 10 Sacajawea, 75c: 5 Cora 
Queen. $1; 25 Paul Pfitzer. 75c; 10 Mrs. Kil- 
lion, 75c; 5 King Tut, $1.50. All for $5. 


PAUL-HAM GARDENS 
821-F Seventh Ave. - Lewiston, Idaho 

















Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcigm, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.0 





(Copyright 1928 by Madison Cooper) 
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The Charm of the Lily Pool 


ORMAL or informal, convention- 
alized or strikingly wild in ap- 
pearance, what a charm there is 
in the Lily Pool for the private 
home! How the visiting friends and 
relatives admire it. What a cool, 
pleasant look it gives to the yard on 
a warm summer day. 
Lily Pools cost so little, too. All that 
is needed in constructing them is a 
little cement flooring and some field 
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s and Shadows add their 


BY FRANK H. WILLIAMS, (Calif.) 


stones built around the edges, with the 
necessary plumbing in order to have 
a little fountain, if desired, and a 
drain for the overflow. Then—charm- 
ing Lilies and, perhaps, some Gold- 
fish and a Turtle or two and, lo and 
behold, there’s a delightful bit of 
rusticity right at home. 

If the Lily Pool is “made at home” 
by the house owner or his sons, the 
whole job, complete, can be put in for 
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charm to the Pool at midday 


$25 or even less. From this figure 
the price goes on up and up to any 
desired point. If a fountain is in- 
cluded, then the cost will necessarily 
be greater. 

With many people the chief charm 
of the Lily Pool lies in its appearance 
of naturalness. That is, the finished 
result has the appearance of having 
happened that way through the for- 
tuitous work of Nature. The stones 
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have a casual grouping which, while 
extremely effective, conceals the artis- 
try of man. Perhaps there is a minia- 
ture waterfall at the lower end of the 
Pond—provided the Pool has been 
constructed: on the side of a hill or 
incline—and thus tinkling water shim- 
mering in the _ sunlight, filtering 
through the leaves of the trees, adds 
to the charm. 

Perhaps, too, if the house is located 
on a hillside, there may be a rustic 
bridge over the Pool where members 
of the household and visitors may 
stand and gaze at the clear waters be- 
low and marvel at the brightly colored 
“denizens of the deep.” 

Again there may be Twin Pools, 
side by side, with flower-bordered 
walks leading to them, and the whole 
giving a delightful appearance of un- 
studied beauty. 

Some people, though, prefer the 
more formal type of Lily Pond with 
straight lines, cemented sections care- 
fully arranged, and rare water flowers 
brought from afar. Of course, the 
larger the home the more appropriate 
this more formal type. For the un- 
pretentious home which rambles, per- 
haps, “all over the lot,” a less careful 
arrangement is preferable. 


FOr the most part, the greatest 
charm of the Lily Pool is found in 
the daytime when shifting lights and 
shadows constantly change the gen- 
eral appearance. But added delight 
can be secured through the use of 
floodlights at night, particularly if the 
Pond is arranged with a miniature 
waterfall. The lights need not be very 
strong—in fact, it is generally the 
case that the softer they are the bet- 
ter. They can be placed above the 
Pond in some hidden or screened re- 
cesses so that the mechanical features 
are out of sight. Then the glow of 
the light on the water and flowers, 
with, perhaps, the tinkling of a guitar 
in the distance or the melodious ra- 
dioed music of some famous dance 
orchestra, combine to create a memor- 
able delight. 

Adding much to the charm of the 
Pools are flowers and_ shrubbery. 
Without the softening effect of green- 
ery and color, the average Pond ap- 
pears harsh and artificial for the most 
part. Quite an extensive use of shrub- 
bery around the Pond— if the latter is 
of good size—is not amiss because it 
stimulates the dense verdure around 
the natural stream or Pond. 

Rustic seats, too, that are really 
comfortable, make the enjoyment of 
the Pond more complete. But, by all 
means, they should be comfortable! 
How many marvelously artistic rustic 
seats there are which, after a few 
minutes’ use, make the user thor- 
oughly miserable. Of course, if they 
are meant only for show purposes, 
their discomfort means nothing, but 
if they are designed for utility—ah, 
that’s another story. Surely a garden 
seat can be both rustic and beautiful, 
and still thoroughly and completely 
comfortable; so comfortable that the 
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user can spend hours reading or 
dreaming and still hate to leave. 

Or, the stones around the informal 
Lily Pond can be so arranged as to 
provide a seat where, for a time, the 
spectator can sit entranced. Of course, 
stones are hard and uncomfortable 
when used for any long period as 
seats, but that’s to be expected and no 
one is deluded by the appearance of a 
stone into thinking it will make a nice 
place for a prolonged stay. 


r CONSIDERING all these aspects 
of the Lily Pond, let it be stated em- 
phatically that the Pool serves its pur- 
pose most effectively when it is placed 
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where it can be seen from 

and from the pathways with oa 
atively little trouble. A Lily Pond s 
a bit of outdoor decoration for : 
home and just as it would be silly to 
elaborately decorate the cellar or th 
attic when no one ever Visited th : 
parts of the house, so it is a bit ridie. 
ulous to beautify some distant and in, 
accessible portion of the yard with « 
Lily Pond. .The Pool, though eu: 
ningly designed to be unobtrusively 
self-evident, as you might Say, is built 
to be seen and to be admired. So put 
it in plain view from house or walks 
Don’t hide its charms unless the other 








This Pool embellishes the Patio of a California Home 
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; the home and yard are so 
aed cb tremendous that even the 
lovely Pool can’t compete with them. 

Perhaps one of the greatest charms 

f the Lily Pond is the fact that it is 
suitable for the large home, the 
medium size home, or the very small 
home. It is appropriate for the front 
yard, the side yard, the patio, the 
back yard or the large estate. It can 
be placed near the garage, or just ad- 
jacent to the veranda or wherever the 
desire of the property owner directs. 
It can be large or small, deep or shal- 
low, provided with a fountain, or 
fountainless, and yet it will look just 
right, in most cases, unless the builder 
does something astonishingly and 

iquely fantastic. 
ar con be designed, too, of field 
stones or of unusual rocks quarried 
from mountains. It can be built of 
concrete carefully conventionalized. 
Tiles, too, can be used and tiled floor- 
ings for the Pool add a distinct and 
rather pleasing touch of novelty. Or 
the concrete can be built in oddly 
fashioned shapes, such as flowers, 
miniature buildings and so on and so 
forth. In the Lily Pond the home 
owner can follow the dictates of his 
own desires to his heart’s content with 
the knowledge that when the Pool is 
completed it wili, in all probability, 
look splendidly and be a distinct asset 
to his property. What a satisfaction 
this is to the individual who wants to 
do something different and unusual 
but who hesitates to experiment with 
his home for fear of spoiling the 
whole structure. 

Lily Ponds are becoming increas- 
ingly popular as their charms become 
more universally known. And it is 
not surprising this is the case be- 
cause they bring more of the delights 
of Mother Nature right to the doors 
of all those people who love their 
homes and who appreciate beauty. 








The sidehill situation has 
its advantages as a Pool-site 


“Flower 
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My Grandmother’s Garden 


BY ALICE BLACK MARTIN, (Ill.) 


NE of the happiest memories of 

my childhood days is the memory 

of my grandmother’s garden. 
My grandmother lived in an old-time 
brick house built by my grandfather, 
of bricks made from clay that was 
taken from a near-by hillside. The 
house had been painted a soft grey 
color, which gave it the appearance of 
stone. On each side were large brick 
chimneys for the two great old- 
fashioned fireplaces. The wide front 
door was framed by the old-fashioned 
transom and narrow sidelights of 
small-paned glass, which added to its 
air of hospitality. 

From this door one looked west- 
ward upon a beautiful woodland pas- 
ture, “Walnut Grove,” with its great 
Oaks and Walnuts and Elms and 
Hickories. Here the grandchildren 
went to gather Violets and Ferns, 
Spring Beauties and Wild Bluebells 
and Buttercups; or to listen to the 
bird-songs, or the murmur of the 
brook where we waded in Summer or 
went skating in Winter. 


Along the white fence, on either 
side of the front gate, four tall and 
stately Lombardy Poplars stood in a 
straight row, like sentinels on guard. 
Near the house, and surrounding it, 
were fine old Elms and Maples and 
Locust trees; and clumps of dark 
Pines. On the east of the house the 
rich and fertile Illinois acres of fields 
and pasturelands stretched away into 
the distance. 


As YOU approached the house on 
the broad front walk, your senses 
were greeted with the most delightful 
odors and perfumes; for always, from 
early Springtime to late Autumn, 
flowers were blooming here. There 
were Snowball and Lilac bushes, and 
all the old-fashioned Roses—Hundred 
Leaf, Queen of the Prairie, George 
Washington, Maiden’s Blush, common 
yellow Roses—and the climbers, Bal- 
timore Belle, Seven Sisters, and 
Dorothy Perkins. There were Syrin- 
gas, bushes of the fragrant yellow 
Flowering Currant, Calycanthus, Hol- 
lyhocks, Tiger Lilies, and-Snowberry; 
and in one corner a dark thick clump 
of Privet. There were Rosemary, 
Flowering Almond, Peonies, trellises 
of sweet-scented and coral Honey- 
suckle, and all the other old-fashioned 
things. There were the Day Lilies, 
Grandmother’s special pride and de- 
light, growing in tubs set on each side 


of the south walk, their pure white 


blossoms rising above the broad glossy 
leaves. 

There were walks and grassy paths 
in all directions, and each walk had 
its border of flowers, the front walk 
having a double border, two rows of 
flowers on either side, which gave it 
a double interest and added dignity. 
Along these borders was a charming 
array; dark red Princess Feather, gay 


Tulips and bright yellow Jonquils, 
Bachelor’s Buttons, sweet Columbine, 
Bleeding Hearts, Star of Bethlehem, 
Sweet Alyssum, Candytuft, Bluets, 
Ribbon Grass (Gardener’s Garter), 
Snow-on-the-mountain, Pinks, Rose- 
moss, Iris, purple and white, and Live- 
forever. 

Clustered around the doorsteps were 
the quaint little Johnny-jump-ups. 
They did not grow far away from the 
house, but kept close to the doorways, 
and peeped from nooks and corners 
in the grey walls, as though they 
liked to be near people. When you 
went to Grandmother’s their bright 
little faces welcomed you at the door. 
The sight of these little “Jump-ups” 
always thrills me in a way that I 
cannot express in words; surely they 
must be nearer human than any other 
flower that grows. It is to be re- 
gretted that they have almost disap- 
peared from our modern gardens. 


N THIS flower-surrounded home 

lived Grandfather—tall and spare 
and white-crowned, upright in char- 
acter; firm in his convictions, yet a 
kindly man withal: And Grand- 
mother—plump and roundfaced and 
kindhearted—in her plain grey dress 
and white apron, and her snowy cap, 
always of daintiest lace and bobinet— 
Grandmother, the center of all this 
beauty which was of her planning and 
making. 

When the frosts of Winter had 
given way to Spring, and the sun had 
warmed the earth until it was ready 
for the planting, Grandmother would 
bring out her box of flower seeds 
gathered and saved from last year’s 
flowers, neatly tied up in little bags, 
with very few labeled, for she knew 
them too well to need labels. 

Happily she went about her plant- 
ing, filling every vacant spot of 
ground with seeds, tucking them into 
every corner where a seed would 
grow; making a Pansy bed in a shady 
corner; a row of Poppies where they 
would grow and blow in the sunshine; 
beds of Petunias, Sweet Williams, 
Touch-me-nots, Asters, Zinnias, Lark- 
spur and Chrysanthemums. And, 
when every space was filled, encroach- 
ing on Grandfather’s vegetable gar- 
den, so that in a few days he would 
discover between his prim, straight 
rows of Radishes and Green Onions, 
a row of Asters, or Pinks, or Lark- 
spur springing up; or bright Verbenas 
would appear and run merrily round 
his Strawberry bed in a gay border; 
and his fences would be draped with 
Morning Glory and Balloon Vines and 
Mock Oranges. 


Everything that my grandmother 
planted was sure to grow. She had 
that rare gift possessed by few, of 
being “lucky with flowers.” Her gar- 
den was a place of endless wonder and 
delight to her numerous grandchil- 
dren. When guests came to her home 
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it was a great pleasure to her to take 
them out among her flowers and show 
them each new blossom or special 
plant, and no one ever went away 
without a bouquet of flowers which 
she had picked for them. 


When the Summer was ended, and 
her flowers were asleep under a 
blanket of snow, then her friends came 
to the old grey house to sit and visit 
around the wide, open fireplaces. 
There were, too, great family re- 
unions, Christmas and Thanksgiving 
gatherings, when the children and 
grandchildren came together under 
the old grey roof to do honor to these 
dear old people, and the homely, com- 
fortable rooms were filled with happy 
faces and voices. 
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Thus the winter days at Grand- 
mother’s have their pleasant mem- 
ories, too. But dearest to me are 
those of the long summer days, and 
Grandmother’s garden. 


My grandmother never heard of 
“landscape gardening,” or “color 
schemes.” Her garden was not ar- 
ranged according to any of the rules 
laid down for the modern gardener. 
But she had an eye for beauty, and 
she loved her flowers and planted 
them where she thought they would 
like to grow. The result, if not so ar- 
tistic as our modern gardens, was 
nevertheless a place of beauty with a 
charm and an enchantment all its own. 
Study the old gardens; they may help 
with yours. 





Fine Seeds Easy to Handle 


BY MARY E. TROMBLY, (Mo.) 


fine seeds are difficult to plant 

and the seedlings from them diffi- 
cult to raise and that coarse seeds are 
far safer to deal with. Cross-examine 
yourself and see whether you have not 
passed on from the jar that contained 
seeds fine as sand, to the container 
in which you saw Nasturtium, Lupine, 
or Morning Glory seeds. Consider 
whether on opening a package of seeds 
of Foxglove or Petunia or Chimney 
Bellflower you have not said, “these 
will require more time, and first I 
shall use those packets which contain 
seeds of a coarser grain?” 


I venture to assert that fine seed is 
easier to handle than seed of a coarser 
grain. Some of my incredulous read- 
ers will say, “astounding!” while 
others still more skeptical will re- 
mark, “yes, contrary again!” But 
seeing is believing, generally. This 
time it may be, if I do not overtax 
your patience in drawing my picture. 

When one wants Poppies, how 
simple it is to scatter the seed on 
the snow or shake a handful to the 
wind; or, in case one knows the exact 
spot desired, to sprinkle a slight 
amount and cover with a shingle, 
weighted down with a stone, lest the 
wind do its work again. Just that 
and no more for Poppies. 

Sow a bed of Petunias. Then by 
some oversight forget that that spot 
was especially selected for some choice 
Iris. Turn over the top soil holding 
the seeds, over and over to a depth of 
eight inches, believing, that now 
mighty few seeds will be left to sprout 
and to be plucked out later. The re- 
sult will be a vigorous Petunia bed 
well-spaced and beautiful. 

Hurl the dying Foxgloves stalks into 
the alley or vacant lot; and later when 
you want more Foxglove seedlings just 
go over to the other side of the fence! 


‘THE tiniest seeds issue a challenge— 
they seem to say in the face of 
adversity, “provided we get moisture, 


teny is a popular fallacy that 


we'll make good.” They seem to exult 
in the fact that in their history they 
have had to scratch hard for a liveli- 
hood and have evolved a cunning 
medium with which to make their 
start in life. Their wilding ancestors 
seemed to realize that they could take 
a little grip on the world from a little 
beginning, better than a bigger grip 
from a bigger beginning. So, accus- 
toming themselves to all the hardships 
imposed, from long suffering from 
cold down to downright abuse, they 
now run away with the highest honors 
in persistence and hardiness. 

The seedlings conform to the same 
principles of sagacity. They will not 
grow fast but cautiously and safely. 
Transplanting these seedlings is al- 
most pure delight, for there is hardly 
ever a failure. Resetting the plants 
whether they be one-half inch or one 
inch or three inches high is no more 
or less hazardous. With a tenacity 
one admires and blesses them for pos- 
sessing, they seem to keep all their 
previous hold on life; and without 
much apparent retardation, after hav- 
ing been transplanted, they push on 
again gloriously covetous of space in 
the world, but withal, using a very 
sane method of procedure. 

As if to verify the rule the Poppy 
proves the exception. It requires the 
utmost delicacy in the transplanting 
operation; so much is this true that 
it is not practical at all to transplant. 

But the other flowers of finest seed 
grade,—those coming to mind readily, 
Foxglove, Snapdragon, Petunia, Sal- 
piglossis, Clarkia, the Campanulas 
(Chimney Bellflower and Peach-leaved 
Bellflower) and others require little 
skill in raising from seed or in the 
later process of transplanting. The 
young transplants may be subjected to 
a violent summer deluge that washes 
them completely from their moorings 
and several days later, after the more 
tender and perishable customers have 
been given attention first, these hardy- 
go-luckies will be found dangling by 
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a white thread of root an i 
away from its setting and holden = 
vitally to the present with ouly 7 
fingernail clutch. * 
Late frosts, on which 
been reckoning, will somet 
and heave them out of 
—— frost will do the s 
ings that are meant to carr 
the Winter; nevertheless, ‘her ‘|= 
wait to be rescued for days and weeks 
without giving up the battle 


PROPOS of seedlings carryj 
the Winter; they deaanal bie 

praise. The biennials, whether coarse- 
seeded or fine-seeded, both have the 
trait of developing slowly yet surely 
Their slow-growth-wariness, ag if 
they were questioning in advance the 
manner of reception they are to re. 
ceive, amounts almost to alertness, 
And far from being disparaged they 
should be commended. The 
who shrugs his shoulders and raiges 
his eyebrows at the name biennj 
saying that two years of prolo 
care is more than he could bestow on 
one flower, is much mistaken. He wil} 
acknowledge as he looks at the mags ° 
of Delphiniums or Canterbury B 
Pansies or Forget-me-nots; that they 
are worth every ounce of energy ex. 
pended upon them. Then contemplat- 
ing the labor required to produce such 
a flower-show, he will lose sight of the 
fact that these flowers belong to a 
group which is nearly self-reliant, and 
which requires a minimum amount of 
attention. 2 

I am not asking the gardener to 
whip up his courage to handle tiny 
seeds and seedlings boldly, but rather 
am I broadcasting what a comfortable 
feeling the gardener has in following 
the path of least resistance, especially 
when it is convenient, and at the same 
time productive of results. 

Shift the viewpoint this germinating 
season and watch for the revelation! 


no one had 
Imes wrench 
the soil; or 
ame to seed- 





Christmas Gifts 


The annual problem which comes 
up about this time is a Christmas 
gift for a friend, and for those who 
love flowers you may easily settle this 
question in a way which will be many- 
times pleasing, by ordering THE 
FLOWER GROWER. Even those who are 
not especially interested in flowers, 
but who really have aspirations to- 
ward better things, may be vastly 
benefited by a perusal of 12 issues of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. ; 

Therefore, friends, bear this in 
mind when selecting your Christmas 
gift, and don’t overlook the fact that 
the combination offer, (bulbs and a 
subscription combined,) can be di- 
vided, sending a year’s subscription 
to one friend and the bulbs to an- 
other. Either may give your friend 
a decidedly better outlook on life. 

Those who have had the bulbs dur- 
ing past years have been enthusiastic 
in their praise of same; and those who 
have read THE FLOWER GROWER for 
a year or more know its merits. 
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The Legend of the Aspens 


BY JULIETTE MOURON HOOD, (Calif.) 


ierras are-edged with Sedges 

a rater Weeds, enameled with 
riads of Wild Flowers, circled with 
ie ariety of Shrubs and embowered 
i ‘proves of Hemlocks, hardy Pines, 
a shimmering Aspens; gleaming 
with a silvery light till the sun-gold 
of Autumn touches them with a fairy 


Tite beautiful Glacial Lakes of 


wand and the trembling leaves become 
a fluttering mass of gorgeous golden 
butterflies. 


These are the Aspen populus trem- 
uloides, which belong to the Willow 
family, Salicaceae. They are rather 
small, slender, branching trees with 
thin foliage. Usually they are 30 to 
40 feet in height but sometimes reach 
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Trail on edge of Merced Lake, in the high mountains of Yosemite Park, 

meandering through a grove of Quaking Aspen Trees,— Beneath 

a shivering canopy of Aspen leaves that wave without a wind 
In this beautiful grove the trees are 60 to 80 feet high with trunks 
from one, to nearly two feet in diameter at four and one-half feet 
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upward 60 feet, with a trunk diameter 
of 20 inches. It soon forms a grove 
as it sprouts rapidly by suckers. The 
bark, horizontally marked, is smooth 
with a whitish bloom and dark brown 
patches below the branches. The 
broad heart-shaped leaves are a dull, 
whitish, blue-green, with white veins, 
giving them a silvery light as they 
flutter in the breeze. The leaves have 
stems peculiarly formed. They are 
flattened broadly nearest the leaf, but 
round and slender nearest the twig. 
In spite of the legend, it is this forma- 
tion of the stem that accounts for the 
tremulous motion of the leaf, quiver- 
ing in the slightest zephyr. 

Hearing the rustling of the Aspens 
and seeing their leaves wave without 
wind, one asks with INGEMAN: 


“What whispers so strange 
From the Aspen leaves trembling so 
wildly? 
Why in the lone wood sings it sad, when 
the bright 
Full moon beams upon it so mildly?” 


and from an old legend comes this 
answer: 

“At that awful hour of the Passion, 
when the Savior of the world felt de- 
serted, in His agony, when— 

‘The sympathizing sun his light with- 
drew, 

And wondered how the stars their 
dying Lord could view—’ when earth, 
shaking in horror rung the passing bell 
for Deity, and universal Nature groaned; 
then from the loftiest tree and the low- 
liest flower, all felt a sudden thrill, and 
trembling, bowed their heads,—all but 
the proud and obdurate Aspen, which 
said, ‘Why should We weep and tremble? 
WE — and plants are pure and never 
sinned.’ 


Ere it ceased to speak, an involuntary 
trembling seized its every leaf, and word 
went forth that it should never rest, but 
tremble on until the day of judgment.” 

In Southern California, some grow 
in the San Bernardino Mountains and 
they are unknown on the Coast range 
except in the Trinity Mountains. Yet 
outside of California they are widely 
distributed through the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, as far north as Alaska 
and Hudson Bay; and to the south as 
far as Tennessee, Mexico, and Lower 
California. It is the only Californian 
species, it is said, to reach the Arctic 
circle. 


While the name of this magazine is 
THE FLOWER GROWER, and while it 
actually contains more floral facts and 
information in each issue than any 
magazine that was ever printed; yet 
the attention of readers is called to 
the fact that it gives such a well- 
balanced collection of real literature 
that there is no other magazine com- 
parable with it, either in quantity or 
quality of facts and information pre- 
sented. The lessons of humanity 
which are taught throughout the 
pages of this magazine are easily 
worth the subscription price. 

Subscriptions to your friends, six 
months or one year each, are about 
the best Christmas gifts to those who 
like outdoor subjects. 
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Lost in the Swamp 
BY RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


HE true story “Lost in the 

Woods” by Jack Miner concluded 

in THE FLOWER GROWER was 
most anxiously read by myself. It 
struck a sympathetic and responsive 
chord for had I not recently experi- 
enced the feeling of being lost? 


No one can realize the feeling of 
finding yourself lost and the extreme 
joy of finding yourself or being found, 
unless you’ve experienced it. It is 
still fresh in my mind. 

It was our last day at Camp Mani- 
tou on beautiful Long Lake, Aug. 15, 
1925. Here I had been spending sev- 
eral delightful weeks teaching Nature 
Lore to the Girl Scouts of Eau Claire 
and of Chippewa Falls. We often 
roamed through the woods but always 
knew “where we were at.” It was in 
the Swamp I had often heard one 
could get lost. 


This was my first trip in these 
woodsy parts and I had repeatedly 
said I must explore the Swamp, but 
would never go alone, as the danger of 
getting lost was great. In company 
with others we had several times gone 
to take a look at it, but only to the 
edge. The soft carpet of Sphagnum 
Moss was a foot or more deep and so 
springy, it gave one a delightful sen- 
sation when walking on it. A surpris- 
ing thing, we needed no rubbers here. 

Beneath the numerous trees like 
Spruce, Tamarack and other Ever- 
greens, we found many Pitcher Plants, 
Indian Pipes, Round-leaved Sundew 
and Orchids growing in this beautiful 
moss. A network of Cranberry Vines, 
with berries turning red, lay flat on 
top of the moss in places. 

I had never seen the pink Lady’s 
Slipper but here were hundreds 
(Cypripedium acaule, out of bloom) 
which I easily identified. Often in 
my Nature study I have discovered 
new plants for the reason I had a 
definite conception of what I could 
reasonably hope to find. 

My report of the big Orchid find, 
caused a request to get some plants 
for Camp Andre, N.Y. This I prom- 
ised to do if some one would accom- 
pany ‘me. I was unsuccessful in find- 
ing company, and this was the last day 
and last chance to get my rare (but 
not here) plants. The young men who 
were willing to go had work to do, 
so with a bushel basket (which had 
contained peaches) I then hiked off 
cheerfully and hopefully by myself. 

Only a short distance, and I came to 
the thick woods leading down to the 
Swamp. But where was the trail we 
previously used? Impossible to find 
it. Just a five-minute walk would get 
me into the Swamp, then never mind 
the trail, I would hit it at any place. 
Presently I was filling my basket with 
Orchid plants and put a clump of 
moss around each. The numerous 
baby Spruces and Firs were so thick 


beneath the larger trees, thinning out 
was sadly needed. I believe in re- 
foresting, then why not take a cute 
souvenir tree to my many friends who 
would be glad to get such pretty speci- 
mens. In less time than it takes to 
tell, my basket was overflowing. How 
my quick and valuable trip would sur- 
prise the rest! I had not covered 
much ground for my uppermost 
thought had been to avoid getting lost. 
I knew the direction I came from (or 
thought I did) but the boughs of the 


trees met and were so low, a parting 


of them was necessary to get through. 
No open space was there and it all 
looked alike but I would return the 
direction I came. But do you suppose 
I could get out? I had already walked 
three times too far in the direction to 
get out. I knew I was wrong so tried 
several other routes. I got on high 
land with steep ups and downs and de- 
votedly carried my valuable basket. 

By this time it was “full measure, 
pressed down and running over.” I 
found what looked to be purple-leaf 
Cherries, blood Maples and other 
things I’d never before seen the like 
of. Many plants were in berry, like 
the Wild Spikenard, Sarsaparilla, 
Baneberry and the many kinds of 
Solomon’s-seal, and I picked many va- 
rieties to show my friends. 


It was a hot day, my basket was 
heavy and the walking uncertain and 
rough. Trees, trees in every direction. 
Now what appeared to be an opening 
I would head for, but at the top of this 
climb were more trees below. My 
basket was getting heavier, I was not 
getting out, I was weary and wet with 
perspiration. I had also gone through 


‘wet places where Cat-tails grew. In 


my haste and anxiety, I fell over fallen 
trees and was scratched and torn from 
the brush. 


Time was flying by, I must leave 
my basket and try and get myself out 
first. Then on a stump on a high spot 
I set my basket, thinking it would be 
easier to find there. I dropped lav- 
ender Bergamot in my path to be a 
means of return for my choice basket- 
ful. I had gone every direction, re- 
traced and zigzagged my paths, then 
I tried a circle, every conceivable way 
without getting out. 


In the distance I saw what I sup- 
posed was Sunfish Lake to the East. 
I must explore it while so close by. 
When I got there I found it to be sky 
with a wider view of more trees. It 
was now 4 p. m. and no time had I to 
waste. I was tired and would only 
rest standing with my back against 
the tree trunks. I dared not take time 
to rest on a log. 

This woods I was in I learned later 
was virgin forest, the lumber still 
standing for the reason it is in too 
difficult a place to get out. 

Like the old man fishing from a 
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boat, who was stranded 
shrieked out “Hell-up! Hell-uprae 
assistance, I too called and cried for 
“I’m lost! I’m lost!” But no reg Out 
it only aroused the noisy Partaaee 
who flew by in the forest g¢j 
The Loons known as the Great No 
ern Diver were flying overhead, 
knew where they were headed for 
methought frail humanity can’ 
off their hats to the Birds whey it 
comes to sense of direction. The loud, 
weird notes of the Loon I could imitate 
by @ quick tapping of my hand over 
my mouth while crying out “Wah. 
hoo-o-o-o-”. With an accent on the 
first syllable and in a long drawn out 
descending scale, the quavering effect 
is produced. 

Anxious thoughts of our 
breaking up and all leaving early the 
next morning; was I to be left be. 
hind? How they would worry ang 
how could they ever find me here? 

I must try to get back into the 
Swamp for searchers would 5 
start there to look for me. I cried out 
“O God, show me the way, I’m lost!” 

I saw the sun in the West; and] 
knew the lake was but a short walk 
West and I had already walked six 
times that distance toward the West 
without any signs of the lake. I had 
selected several high places where | 
thought it looked best to spend the 
night, on account of myriads of mos. 
quitoes in the low land. I began tp 
eat green Blackberries, then ripe ones 
I found, for who knew how long | 
must be here without food. 

Like the “Influence or Power” out. } 
side of himself which led Jack Miner 
to the lost boy in the woods I had no 
reason whatever for going any dire 
tion for I had tried them all without 
success. I was plainly lost. But the 
Supreme Guidance had mercy on me, 
answered my prayer and led me d- 
rectly to the Swamp where presently I 
found myself found, and directly out 
behind our cottage. 

It was just supper time, my face 
was scarlet, I had lost my hairband 
and comb from my unbobbed hair. I 
must have been a sight with tom 
socks and wet clothing. I took a dip 
and a drink of milk for I was too 
exhausted to eat. 

Was I thankful! Words simply can 
not express it. Especially when I did 
not have to spend a night with Wilt 
cats and Timber Wolves for there are 
some there. 

While relating my thrilling experi- 
ence some laughed and said it was 9 
funny, that I was not lost, had I been 
there four days I could call that lost. 

When telling my tale to the men at 
quainted with the place they listened 
with all seriousness. They said they 
would never think of leaving the trail 
as they too had become confused and 
lost in past years. Woodsmen have 
been lost there, and had I gone further 
on into the dense hills they’d never 
found me. 

I still regret having to leave my 
filled basket and tried to explain to& 
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ere it could be found but 
boy ‘t eid be a long time before 
one would come across it. Now 
rm hoping they will grow in the moss, 
until the basket rots when they will 
fall to the ground and take root. But 
this was high ground and they grew 
in the Swamp. If by chance they 
w what a surprisingly bit of tropi- 
cal-like jungle it will be. 
If ever I have occasion to make that 
swamp trip alone again, I'll simply 
take a ball of twine along and follow 


it back. 





Department of Small Ads 


EARS ago, when THE FLOWER 

GROWER was in its infancy, com- 

tively, I had a department of 
small advertisements, commonly called 
the Classified Advertising Depart- 
ment. This department made me so 
much trouble in one way and another 
that I finally discontinued it, but pres- 
sure has been strong from readers to 
establish a department where small 
advertisers can offer their goods and 
I have finally consented to do this. 
This department will start with the 


January issue. 
FIVE-POINT TYPE 


All ads for this department will be set in five- 
point type. Don’t forget that this is a size smaller 
than the smallest type that has heretofore ap- 
peared in THE FLoweR Grower, My printer has 
put in this small type especially for this depart- 
ment. It has been necessary to use small type to 
economize space and give advertisers the most for 
their money. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for this department will be 12% cents 
per word per insertion but those who use the 
same copy for three or more consecutive insertions 
will secure a rate of 10 cents per word per in- 
sertion. Each initial, number, or abbreviation, is 
counted as one word. No order for less than 
$2.00 accepted. 

TERMS OF PAYMENT 


All copy for advertising in this department must 
be accompanied by cash in full with order, and 
must reach this office not later than the 12th of 
the month preceding date of issue. This rule will 
be rigidly enforced on all advertising for this de- 
partment, 

The new department is established 
especially for those readers who have 
small quantities of stock for sale but 
who cannot afford to pay display rates, 
and incidentally it is hoped that the new 
department will make it possible for the 
comparatively rare things, which are not 
ordinarily advertised, to be represented. 

At first this column will of course have 
few ads in it and they will not be classi- 
fied, but as the number of advertisements 
increase they will be grouped under such 
headings as seem practicable. 


Present advertisers can doubtless use 
this department from time to time for the 
offering of small stocks at special prices, 
but my regular advertisers must remem- 
ber the inflexible rule that this depart- 
ment demands cash in advance with all 
orders. There is no exception to this 
rule; economy makes it necessary. 


MADISON Cooper, Publisher 





Flowers Blooming Out of Season 


BY TINKERING with the sunlight 
that reaches certain plants it has 
been found possible to force them to 
bloom out of season and earlier or later 
than their usual period. 

From the experiments it appears that 
such plants as Dahlias, African Mari- 





golds, Poinsettias, Klondyke Cosmos, 
and later varieties of Chrysanthemums 
do not blossom merely because they have 
reached the proper stage of maturity, 
or because they have grown for a 
natural number of days. Instead of 
this, and within reasonable limitations, 
they seem to produce flowers because the 
daylight period of Autumn has short- 
ened to the appropriate or natural num- 
ber of hours. 


With this to guide him, the experi- 
menter can fool the flowers into bloom- 
ing at unusual seasons. This can be 
done by covering the plants an hour or 
more before sunset each day, or by tak- 
ing potted plants into the cellar for an 
hour or two at the end of the day. This 
produces sunlight conditions approxi- 
mating Autumn, with a shorter duration 
of daylight, and the plants bloom earlier, 
In the same way it has been found that 
lengthening the short days of Autumn 
and Winter with electric light of proper 
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intensity prevents these plants from 
flowering at their normal season. On 
the other hand, some plants, such as 
Beets, Spinach, and Radish require long 
days for flowering, and hence may be 
forced by use of the electric light to 
lengthen the day. The horticulturists 
are still seeking the “why” of this be- 
havior, which varies with different vari- 
eties of plants, but it has been deter- 
mined that their growth and blossoming 
behavior depends in large measure on 
the length of the day lighted by the sun. 

It is even possible to force different 
pasts of some plants to blossom at dif- 
ferent seasons by covering one part for 
several hours a day, leaving other 
branches and buds to enjoy the natural 
exposure. However, these are limits. 
Covering the flowers for a time in the 
middle of the day has no such effect. 
The day has to be shortened either in 
the morning or in the evening. 


—U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





Seasonable Work for December 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


the garden this month, except 

pruning. Prune any trees and 
shrubs that require it during open 
weather, and repair damaged trees. 


The Mock Orange (Syringa) can be 
pruned now, by cutting out old wood, 
and heading back new, enough to give 
the bushes their proper shape. Many 
shrubs that flower on the new wood, 
are pruned by renewal, cutting out 
the old wood after flowering, and 
training in the new. 

Lilacs will require old seed pods to 
be cut away; weak wood cut out, suck- 
ers removed; and often heading in. 

Laburnums also require the seed 


\ ERY little can be done outside in 


pods to be cut away, and weak wood 
cut out. 


In the Vegetable garden the As- 
paragus beds will require a heavy 
dressing of manure, and Rhubarb 
roots should be taken inside for forc- 
ing in the cellar. 

Mushrooms can also be grown in 
the cellar during the Winter. Fill 
tubs or boxes with fresh manure, 
which is well packed down, then cover 
with a few inches of soil, after setting 
in the spawn. The proper tempera- 
ture for spawning (planting the 
spawn) is 80 degrees. 

Seakale can also be forced during 
Winter, in boxes of soil or large pots. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
* * * * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





We Should Accept Old Age 


ONCE DE LEON, Spanish explorer, accomplished 
Poomething for our winter playground, Florida, 

when he went blundering about in the swamps 
and everglades looking for the fountain of everlasting 
youth, but he did not find the object of his quest. 
But it is a fact that men are younger now at 60 than 
they were not so long since at 40. Not of course in 
years, but in fact. When the Editor was a young- 
ster, men of 60 were very largely on the retired 
list,—even earlier than that. Now much of our best 
work is being done by men of upwards of 60; and 
even into the eighties. 

Present improved conditions are partly owing to 
medical research, but largely owing to the fact that 
people know better how to live than they did years 
ago; but also to the further fact that people these 
days have a vastly different attitude of mind, and 
because of the still further fact that they do not wear 
down their physical resistance by long hours of 
laborious work. Even farmers, who work the hard- 
est of any class, limit their hours these days. 

‘The Rockefeller Institute, doing medical research 
work, is trying to find out how man can prolong 
his life and activity and incidentally discover some 
process or plan of putting off old age. But they re- 
port that. there is not much that they can suggest, 
as it is the nature of the human body to wear out and 
deteriorate, and that it would take something quite 
as miraculous as the will-o’-the-wisp which Ponce 
de Leon chased in his anxiety to prolong youth. 


But why should we fear old age? It is mostly a 
question of attitude of mind. Any person is as 
old as he thinks himself to be;—it is not a question 
of years, but of how we feel about it. But aside from 
length of life, it is not how long we stay on earth, 
but what we actually accomplish while we are here, 
and I don’t mean how much we put in the bank or 
lay up otherwise in material values; I mean what 
we accomplish in the way of experiences. My theory, 
and it really is no theory but a fact, is that we are 
here to get as much in the way of experience as we 
can possibly get, and the person who does not lead a 
strenuous life, is, to just that extent a failure. 

In short, some men easily accomplish, in acquiring 
their experiences, several times as much as other 
men. Figure it out for yourself and see what you 
make of it, and incidentally use your own head to 
get all you can out of life as you journey forward. 


us 
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Life is not made up of work only nor js ; 
mostly of play. Some people seem to think ‘tae bs 
more so-called enjoyment they can get out of lif - 
better ; whereas on the other hand, others pe the 
think that life is made up mostly of strenuou ia . 
—_ “sg year’s _ to the other. S labor 
y not strike a happy medium a 

Balanced Viewpoint about which I have beat my 
ing for many months? Some wise man is sola ch 
— teed and we - one of these days that | am 
not practicing wha reach, bu i : 
5 ge p t I will ask him to 

No man is old enough to retire. At no ti 
he put himself into any such frame of wh ber 
are activities for the advanced years which men ‘a 
women) can pursue, thus gaining more of those ps 
periences which I have referred to above. Above al] 
things, don’t allow yourself to fall into the humdrum 
of just merely living. Look about you and see what 
happens to that sort of people. 

Do something! The more useful things 
do the better, but don’t put yourself in the vomiihan 
of merely existing and perhaps of seeing how easy 
you can get along and how much you can get in the 
way of entertainment and so-called enjoyment. 


I might go on and elaborate this little lecture by 
outlining more fully just what I think is the purpose 
for which we are on earth; but I have already told 
this in other places and my readers should know that 
this life is a preparation for a better and fuller life 
at some future time and place. That we do not know 
just what this will be need not worry us in the least. 
Our work is before us from day to day; why worry 
too much about the future! 


Advancing age does not mean what Shapespeare 
called the “slippered age’; and one sign of modern 
progress is that men accomplish vastly more in their 
advanced years than they did in former times. 


MADISON COOPER 





Honesty in Public Office 


‘THE system of jury trials which we have in this 

country is very much of a farce in many cases, 
and unless the jury is dominated by a really strong- 
minded judge, juries are likely to do some very foolish 
things, and the result is often a gross miscarriage of 
justice. 


The case of Mrs. Knapp, former Secretary of 
State of New York, and elected to the highest office 
a woman has yet filled, is cited. While actually con- 
victed of the misuse of public funds, she was let off 
with a short jail sentence. A man in the same place 
would have received a prison sentence and for the 
same offense a person in private life would doubtless 
have been sent to the penitentiary for several years. 


Now, just what is the matter? Surely our sense 
of honor is becoming weakened and we believe that 
most anything which can be gotten away with is the 
correct thing todo. It is a question of win regardless 
of how. There is surely something wrong with the 
times. 

But what is wrong with the times? It is just this: 
People are wrongly educated. The possession of 
wealth and what it is supposed to bring with it, takes 
precedence over any other thought, and the acquiring 
of wealth therefore is the main idea, and any means 
of acquirement is thought correct if it produces re 
sults and does not land a person in jail. 
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ismal picture I will admit but more or 

= But we ms not feel that the above state- 

ts will apply to all. We have at the core of our 

eianry the Great American Middle Class, of which 

os before told, who are still old-fashioned to the 

extent that they believe in right and justice and in 
fair methods of business. 

Now returning to the case of Mrs. Knapp: With- 
out having any intimate knowledge of her character 
or position in life, it may easily be estimated that she 
imbibed exaggerated ideas of her own importance 
because of her election to a high state office, and that 
she actually felt that she could do most anything and 
that it would not be seriously wrong. The handling 
of public funds gives any person a strong temptation. 
All such offices should be safeguarded wherever pos- 
sible. No person should be allowed the exclusive 
handling of funds without a proper accounting, there- 
fore, to several different checkers or departments. 

I have before made the statement that the honest 
person likes to be watched and the dishonest needs 
to be watched, so why should we not all have our acts 
checked and approved by others as we go along. No 
person ought to be touchy about a reasonable control 
on all his acts; especially if he is in public service. 


MADISON COOPER 





Man versus Machine 


HENNEY FORD says that man minus the machine 
is a slave; and Henry ought to know because he 
has built a good many machines; but Henry’s state- 
ment leads to some simple-minded thoughts which 
are worthwhile for any man to pursue. 

We all appreciate the great advantages of the im- 
provements of civilization—the automobile, the radio, 
and just now the aeroplane ;—but I sometimes won- 
der if these tremendous strides in the mechanical 
arts are as valuable to the race as a species as some 
people think. Surely they are decidedly detrimental 
to many, and it is not necessary to specify, to have 
this statement stand as a fact. 

Machinery has done much to free the human race 
from the hard labor which Henry Ford calls slavery, 
but I for one am not ready to call manual labor 
slavery. Indeed, I have come in contact with many 
people who would have been vastly benefited by some 
hours of physical labor each day. Conversely, I know 
of many people who have actually been slaves to 
manual labor and really without knowing it. But in 
both the cases mentioned, it is largely a question of 
environment and error of judgment, as no man need 
feel that he is completely emancipated from the slav- 
ery of manual labor as Henry Ford puts it; and 
surely no man in this enlightened age, need find it 
necessary to perform manual labor to the detriment 
of his health, nor to the detriment of his mental and 
spiritual progress. 

It is just a question of THE BALANCED VIEW- 
POINT. Why feel above labor, and why labor to 
exhaustion? Labor in reasonable quantities is as 
vital to our progress as thoughtful study. The great 
Russian, Tolstoy, years ago saw this great light. 

I am afraid that many of our people who feel they 
are making rapid progress are deluding themselves 
into thinking this because of the tremendous strides 
of the mechanical arts. Unless man’s moral and 


spiritual well-being goes forward in proportion to the 
2 of civilization, just so far is our civilization 
a failure. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Manure From Straw or Hay 


WESTERN grain farmers have burned thousands 

of tons of valuable straw which might have been 
turned into manure or plowed under to add humus 
to the ground. 

Right here in Northern New York, the Editor has, 
during the past two or three years, utilized off-grade 
hay, (that which ripened too much before cutting, or 
perhaps damaged from several wettings by rainfall,) 
by spreading it out in flat-topped piles and allowing it 
to rot down. I might explain here that this is be- 
cause the hay market has been so very low that there 
has been almost no shipping demand for hay, and 
the farmers with surplus hay have had great difficulty 
in getting as much out of it as it would be worth if 
composted for manure. 

The Soils Department of the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Missouri, has carried out a series 
of experiments using a simple chemical mixture of 
45 per cent ammonium sulphate, 40 per cent agricul- 
tural limestone, and 15 per cent acid phosphate. This 
is mixed with straw at thrashing time at the rate of 
about 150 pounds to the ton. The straw is blown into 
the flat piles not over five or six feet deep in order to 
take up rain water readily and start the rotting 
process. 

The men in charge of the experiments consider it 
a complete success and records show that the artificial 
manure can be produced at a cost of about 85 cents 
per ton. 

The utilizing of waste products is one of the ways 
of accomplishing efficiency, about which we hear so 
— these days. Our garden wastes have positive 
value. 

The future will see much more attention given to 
the utilizing of all sorts of garden and farm wastes 
and the thrifty gardener will do well to keep this 
subject in mind. 

MADISON COOPER 





My Mother’s Garden 


This morning the strains of a hurdy-gurdy 
Floated in at my office door, 

Its blatant music loudly announcing 
That springtime days are with us once more. 


And something about the tune it was playing, 
A strangely sweet, familiar air, 

Opened the door to a memory garden 
And left me silently standing there. 


I could see the ghosts of the old-time flowers, 
On phantom stems that sway and bend, 
And ah! again I beheld in fancy 
The garden that Mother used to tend. 


The Lilac trees with their purple fragrance, 
The tall and stately Hollyhocks, 

The Roses and Pinks and Morning Glories, 
The Spider Lilies and Four O’clocks. 


I could see the gentle face of a woman, 
A white-haired woman, reaching high 
To gather a sprig of Honeysuckle; 
And over it all an azure sky. 


I turned to my desk, but the scent of those flowers 
Clung to me still as if to lend 

To my day of toil, a sweet reminder 
Of the garden my Mother used to tend. 


IpA M. THOMAS 
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The Profits of Gardening 


ARDENING has constituted the basis of our national 

economy from the very beginning. Washington and 
Jefferson were gentlemen farmers. President Jackson 
was a farmer without being a gentleman; while Lincoln 
was both a farmer and a gentleman in the best sense of 
the word. 


It may also be remarked that some of the most con- 
spicuous turning points in the rise of our civilization in 
America can only be understood against an agricultural 
background. The Louisiana Purchase of 1803 was the 
biggest Garden which ever came into the possession of this 
Government at a single stroke, and its acquisition created 
issues which remain unsolved after a century and a quar- 
ter. The War of 1812 may ostensibly have involved the 
rights of neutrals upon the seas in time of war, but in 
reality the profits and problems of Gardening were inti- 
mately involved. 


Under conditions which obtain with the average citizen 
of the East the pursuit of Gardening is commonly re- 
stricted to a few square feet bounded at least on two 
sides by his own garage and that of his neighbors. Under 
such circumstances any reference to the profits of such 
enterprise will undoubtedly stimulate amused and unhappy 
memories of similar exploits in the past which are to be 
characterized not as assets but as liabilities. When one 
compares the size of his bill for seeds and fertilizer and 
help and tools on the one hand with the poor little tomato 
plants and struggling radishes and beet greens heroically 
striving to respond to the unnatural demand which is 
placed upon them, he realizes that Father is right when 
he delegates such agricultural efforts to the women and 
for his part goes to Wall Street for bigger game. 


Inasmuch as agriculture is recognized as one of the 
very early pursuits of mankind it will not occasion sur- 
prise to be reminded that many persons have found in its 
pursuit a satisfactory philosophy of life. Perhaps one of 
the most picturesque characters in American life whose 
philosophy was based largely upon such an approach to 
the forms and forces of natural growth was Henry Thoreau. 
Whether Thoreau was himself a very satisfactory or suc- 
cessful gardener appears to be an open question. The 
following passage, however, selected from his diary written 
in the month of March, 1857, just as the first signs of 
spring planting were appearing in Concord, will serve 
to articulate what a lot of people vaguely feel. 

When I witness the first plowing and planting, I acquire 
a long lost confidence in the earth—that it will nourish the 
seed that is committed to its bosom. I am surprised to be re- 
minded that there is warmth in it. We have not only warmer 
skies then, but the warmer earth. The frost is out of it, and 
we may safely commit these seeds to it in some places. Yester- 
day I walked with farmer beside his team and saw one furrow 
turned quite round his field. What noble work is plowing, 
with the broad and solid earth for material, the ox for fellow 
laborer, and the simple but efficient plow for tool! 
work that tells, that concerns all men which the sun shines and 
the rain falls on. It comes pretty near to making a world. 

The Association for the Advancement of Science once 
wrote to Thoreau asking him to fill out a questionnaire 
about the variety of science which he was chiefly interested 
in. He refused to do it. 

I felt that it would be to make myself the laughing stock 
of the scientific community to attempt to describe to them what 
branch of science specially interested me, inasmuch as they will 
not believe in a science which deals with the higher law. 

The whole of Middlesex County was to Thoreau a gar- 
den over which he roamed at will, although he did little to 
cultivate it except to protest against any violation of its 
wildness. The moral of Thoreau might be summed up 
somewhat as follows: If you can go into your garden 
and describe with vividness and accuracy what you see 


there so that somebody else will derive pleasure 
if you can find in your tasks as a gardener the 
for a philosophy of life, you may be said to have 
upon a profitable venture even though your efforts 
be a source of amusement to your friends and neighbors, 

There is another name which springs instantly to the 
lips of any person who thinks in terms of Garden: 
which is associated with tremendous wealth, not for him, 
self, but for enormous numbers of persons in this country 
whose lives have been vastly healthier and happier pp. 
cause, like Adam of old, God put him into a garden to 
dress it and keep it. This is the name of Luther Bur 
And if by some magic Adam could have been transported 
to the scene of Burbank’s experiments in California dy. 
ing the past fifty years, the first man would have com- 
plained, with good cause, that Providence had treateq him 
very hardly in placing him in the Hebrew Garden instead 
of associating him with Luther Burbank. 

When Mr. Burbank died his contribution to the health 
and happiness of human kind was largely overlooked jp 
the storm which broke loose over the claim that he was 
an infidel by reason of the fact that he had denied belief 
in the virgin birth of Christ. But he loved life in gj 
its forms, and it may safely be affirmed that long after 
his critics have been forgotten, men will tell how Luther 
Burbank walked with his God in the Garden and through 
a labor of love brought life’s richest treasures to the 
children of men. 


from it; 


ALSON H. ROBINSON, (in Unity) 





Mocking Birds, and Others 


 » sggemeanel SPARKS WALKER’S quotation from Bur. 
roughs, in October FLOWER GROWER, serves to show 
that even such admirable men are not free from such 
weaknesses as sectional prejudice and imperfect obserya- 
tion; yet the passage contains some truth. 

I have been familiar with Mocking Birds since I could 
remember anything at all, both wild and in captivity, and 
I have yet to see anything that looked like intentional 
showing off. Their acrobatics while singing, and the song 
itself, look to me more like overflowing spirits than any- 
thing else. 

I agree with Burroughs, though, that there is little in 
the song that can by any stretch of imagination be called 
beautiful. It is such a jumbled medley of sound that the 
imagination hasn’t time to respond to, say,—the pathetic 
whistle of a Partridge,—before the train of thought is 
chopped off with the chatter of a Woodpecker or the call 
of a Guinea hen. It may, depending upon the frame of the 
listener’s mind, become annoying, and has often been 80 
to me. 

The poetic veneration in which the Mocking Bird is 
held by the average person is an example of the readiness 
with which he accepts ready-made thought. As an Ameri- 
can Wild Bird it is entitled to more or less affection by 
any Nature lover, but as a songster it is surpassed by 
so many others that I do not consider it a song bird at 
all, in the musical sense. Hermit Thrush, Fox Wren, Veery, 
Red-breasted Grossbeak, Bob-white, Bob-o-link, Dickcissel, 
Cardinal, Red-wing, and a number of others, to name only 
those I am familiar with, have the Mocking Bird beaten 
both ways from the middle,—as musicians. 

Bird songs, however, like our songs, are beautiful or 
otherwise not so much as musical sound as for the train 
of thoughts they give rise to, and it is in this field that 
the Mocking Bird gets its fame, I think. It builds, by 
preference, near old, overgrown homesteads, and its cheet- 
ful chatter may easily induce thoughts that are too pro 
found to find fault with mere external song-pattern. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
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“Cooked” Narcissus Bulbs 


TWAS much interested in Mr. Powell’s account of his 
Fe rteace with cooked Narcissus bulbs as given in the 
September number of THE FLOWER GROWER. For years 
Narcissi formed an important part of my window garden, 
as I planned for a constant succession of bloom. I found 
them easy to manage and uniformly successful; but after 
Quarantine 37 went into effect all this was changed. 

Treated exactly as in previous years many bulbs failed 
to show any sign of growth; others would start a feeble 
sprout that in a short time would turn yellow and die. An 
examination of the bulbs, in every case showed a total 
lack of any root development, and the outer part of bulbs 
had every appearance of having been partially cooked, 
looking very much like half-boiled onions. 

Bulbs were purchased from well-known firms as well 
as from local dealers, in each case the results being the 
same. When bought, the bulbs seemed perfectly normal, 
so that there was no way, so far as I could see, of judging 
their power of growth. It was after they had been planted 
awhile that they took on the scalded appearance. 

After three repetitions of this experience I have ceased 
to buy Narcissus bulbs, contenting myself with the es- 
tablished plants that I have in my garden. Other people 
with whom I have talked have had similar experiences, 
and it seems to me that common honesty demands that if 
bulbs cannot be sold without disinfection that ruins them 
they should not be sold at all. 

I am a life-long Republican, but if I thought that “Al 
Smith” could or would inject a little common sense into 
our Federal Horticultural Board or whoever is to blame, 
I would be strongly tempted to vote for his election. 

We have been suffering in comparative silence, not 
knowing the cause of the trouble. Now that it is being 
discovered let us all raise our voices in protest. It isn’t 
right that we should be led into throwing away time, 
money and hopes on bulbs that have been rendered worth- 
less. If imported bulbs cannot be disinfected safely then 
in the name of common sense and simple honesty do not 
allow them to be brought into the country at all. 

ADELLA PRESCOTT 
Epitor’s NOTE :— 

While I know nothing of the merits of the case as explained and rather 
caustically commented on by Miss Prescott, I am quite aware that the 
rulings of the Federal Horticultural Board have been decidedly distasteful 
to many people interested in importing bulbs from Europe. I was going 
to say bulbs for which we are dependent on Europe, but I know American 
growers will at once say that we are not dependent on Europe for Narcissus 
bulbs. All right, Brethren, produce your Narcissus bulbs and satisfy Miss 
Prescott that you can give her the quality she formerly had from abroad. 

But the main point is that the so-called Quarantine 37 has not been 
used wholly as a quarantine, but also as a tariff wall to keep out foreign 
shipments. If I am wrong in this statement, I will correct it on evidence. 

While this is more or less a question of protection of free trade, and 
while I will admit that I have been a free-trader in principle all my life, 
I must say that it is most unfair to pass laws which are ostensibly for the 


protection of home people against plant diseases, and use those laws in such 
a way that foreign bulbs cannot be successfully imported. 





Announcing New Departure in Advertising 


ne with the January issue there will be added 
to this magazine a new department which is commonly 
called a Classified Advertising Department; but which in 
fact may not really be classified as some advertisements 
are impossible to classify. 

Anyway, this new department will consist of advertise- 
ments printed in small type and without display, and 
charged for by the word. The type used will be even 
smaller than any heretofore used in THE FLOWER GROWER, 
for the distinct purpose of saving space and giving the 
most possible to the advertiser for the least money. 

Incidentally, this department will make THE FLOWER 
GROWER more than ever a buyer’s directory for things in 
horticulture, and it has been pretty nearly that with its 
large number of ads in every issue. Those having small 
stocks to sell can thus advertise them successfully. 


Flower Sjrower, Calcium, N.Y. 





The Old Songs 


Mrs. Corson, here’s your song, by kindness of Mrs. 
Ida Sage: 


WRITE ME A SONG ABOUT FATHER 


Oh, write me a song of my father, 

And tell me the reason, I pray, 

You ever write songs about mother; 

Not a word of dear father you say. 

Is his love and affection less ardent; 

Does his heart less emotion bestow? 
Though the sun to the moon is less ardent, 
Still, but one light from both o’er us glow. 


(Chorus is first 4 lines) 


Oh, think of him when in your childhood, 
With dear mother he’d fervently pray, 

And call you his child and his darling, 

And that God might protect you alway; 
When blessings and kisses he’d give you, 

And call you his own pretty boy, 

When scarce you could lisp the word, “father,” 
And your heart free from earthly alloy. 


And now that you’ve grown into manhood, 
Be grateful to him whose fond care 

Ever guarded both you and your mother, 
And as oft dried the sorrowful tear. 

Oh, love him; think not of him lightly; 
Cheer his heart, let it not be oppressed! 
Love your mother, but don’t forget father; 
Let the one with the other be blessed. 


In turn, Mrs. Sage asks for the words of a song that 
contains these lines: 


“Let the air blow in upon me; 
Let me see the midnight sky; 
Stand back, Sister, from around me— 
, God, it is so hard to die!” 


Others requested are one containing these lines: 


“The lamp burns dimly in the hall, 
The clock ticks mournfully on the wall, 
And faintly comes a feeble call: 


‘Don’t leave me, Mother’. 


One containing these: 


The winds softly sigh in their mystical caves, 
And the moon gilds the slumbering sea; 

The sound of sweet music comes over the waves, 
Like a rippling voice borne on the breeze. 
Faintly and low, softly and slow, 

Heard o’er the waves as they ripple and flow. 


(Repeat last two lines.) 
And the songs, “Gum Tree Canoe,” and “Clementine.” 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Extravagant Praise from Virginia 


BK VERY mail contains words of approval, appreciation, 

and praise, (although occasionally I get the other 
kind too). About the strongest endorsement that has 
come to hand recently is from a Richmond, Virginia, sub- 
scriber who says: 


“I would not take five hundred dollars for the 
October issue, in fact every issue is worth its weight 
in gold. Long live THE FLOWER GROWER.” 


After making due allowance for the natural enthusi- 
asm of some people, it is easily evident that my friend 
in “Old Virginny” must find something in THE FLOWER 
GROWER that he does not find in any other magazine. 
If real effort, and care, and attention in selecting material, 
based on a lifetime of strenuous endeavor in many differ- 
ent activities, will make THE FLOWER GROWER really help- 
ful, my readers ought to be getting something useful in 
every issue. 

Words of praise are not desired always, as criticisms 
if accompanied by helpful suggestions, are likewise ap- 
preciated and profited by accordingly. — (EDITOR) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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wat an institution is the family observance of Christ- 
mas! The joyous thrill that grips the tiniest child 
from the first dawn of the rising of his imagination fol- 
lows through life and attends each annual home-coming, 
that eagerly looked-forward-to event that continues through 
the years as long as the old homestead remains occupied. 
Those who can meet in the annual gathering of the chil- 
dren and the children’s children each year, “at Grandma’s,” 
for Thanksgiving or Christmas are indeed most fortunate, 
and the annual reunion of the family is an event to which 
attendance should never be set aside by some trivial 
excuse. 


If the old homestead, with the ghosts of its past 
memories flitting about, should be replaced with a new 
modernly-designed mansion with all the up-to-date in- 
novations and conveniences, I am afraid the annual 
Christmas home-coming would be robbed of one of its 
chiefest charms. 


How we all wish something could be done to restore 
Christmas sanity. The custom of “exchanging” presents, 
often useless and most always inappropriately expensive, 
has led us far from the observance of the true spirit of 
the memorial. 

In a New York newspaper published the Sunday im- 
mediately preceding Christmas, last December, appeared 
an advertisement listing “suitable gifts for anybody’s 
Christmas list,” headed by “A Chinchilla Wrap, $35,000.00” 
The other “suitable gifts” mentioned, ran as low as 
$3,200.00! I leave it to you to make your own comment. 


Getting back down to earth, I cannot imagine anything 
more appropriate as a Christmas remembrance for a 
flower-loving friend than a box of choice Gladiolus corms. 
Probably Editor Cooper may wish I had added, “or a 
subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER.” Well, I was in- 
tending to add it, anyway, for it’s not a paid advertise- 
ment,—merely the expression of a fact. 


And then there are Christmas cards and Christmas 
cards. I would rather get a one cent postal card on 
Christmas morning with only the signature of an old 
time friend under some such whole-hearted natural ex- 
pression as, “Hello, old top,” or “Greetings from your 
old pal,” than to receive the most expensively embellished 
card that can be bought, with the sender’s name engraved 
from a copper plate. 

The Christmas card with the “personal touch” is the 
one always most appreciated. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Pg Swen tapes it is a repetition to call attention to 
THE FLOWER GROWER as a magazine, in compar- 
ison with any other publication, and although the 
Editor is quite aware that it may seem a bit egotis- 
tical, not to say bombastic, to do so; yet comparisons 
are, in fact, the only way of arriving at results. 

Take a FLOWER GROWER index for any year and 
compare it with any other publication. Better still 
compare what you find in the way of actual facts and 
information in which you yourself are interested. 
Put THE FLOWER GROWER against any other two. 

And this little talk leads up to the suggestion that 
you should preserve your copies from month to month 
and secure the index at the end of the year so as to 
have a work of reference which cannot be dupli- 
cated ;—indeed cannot be equalled anywhere, for the 
small investment required. 





Little Stories from Life a 


[z WAS Blackberry time, and we were Standing in 
front yard of a very plain little box house of the sh i 
type, talking to G. C., who lived there. He was regal: 

us with the glories of his father’s family before the Ci 
War. It was a favorite theme of his, and once wound a 
he usually ran until the audience managed to get ame a 
one pretext or another. § 


In this instance he was holding forth on the gy 
virtues of the green-seed cotton (an obsolete vari 
and on the huge breaking plows his father used in clears, 
up and putting into cultivation the plantation which Was 
now but a series of patches between thickets, the Practicg 
being to set back the fence when it got too brushy and 
rotten to work with. G. C. said his father cut only trees 
more than 4 inches in diameter. The others were uprooted 
by the 4- and 6-yoke breaking plows. 


He grew eloquent over the opulence to which he had 
been accustomed as a child, went into visits of Celebrities 
and the grand blowouts that took place. He rolled under 
his tongue the names of Captain this and Colonel that, 
strode back and forth and waved his hands. His wife was 
cooking a big, fat, blackberry cobbler on an open fire 
not far from where we stood. She removed it from the 
fire, took the lid off the “Dutch oven” and went into the 
house for a spoon and bowl to take it up with. ¢.¢ 
waved his hands, took a graceful step backward, hooked 
his heel on the oven and sat down exactly in the middle 
of the cobbler. The boiling juice gushed up all around 
what Peck’s Bad called “near the small of his back,” anda 
torrent of shocking language gushed from his mouth, 


We took advantage of the occasion to beat it. 
W. A. BRIDWELL 





Education does not mean teaching peopie what they 
do not know. It means teaching them to behave as they 
do not behave. It is not teaching the youth the shapes of 
letters and the tricks of numbers, and then leaving them 
to turn their arithmetic to roguery, and their literature to 
lust. It means, on the contrary, training them into the 
perfect exercise and kingly continence of their bodies and 
souls. It is a painful, continual and difficult work to be 
done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by precept, 
and by praise, but above all—by example. 


—JOHN RUSKIN 





The Old Home at Yuletide 


Christmas Eve! The stars stoop lower 

To trail their sparkling mirth 

O’er your wistful silence, whisp’ring 
“Peace on earth.” 


From your hearth’s mute, placid slumber 
No answering smoke may rise, 
Telling of a fire, that cheering, 

Lights and dies. 


Christmas Eve! Your very silence 

Sure, sweet responses sing; 

Tenderly the old sounds ling’ring 
*Round you cling. 


Echoes of an ancient carol’s 
Old, chanted music wild— 
And the long-gone, ringing laughter 
Of a child. 
ELIZABETH K. MCGOWEN 
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Co-operation Among the Bees 
BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


HAT shall we say of the ap- 
Woz perfection of the organ- 
ization within the hive? oe 
imself as a superior being, 
regard ot efforts to establish an ef- 
fective government for the community 
fall far short of that perfected by the 
Bees centuries before man had learned 
the rudiments of cooperative effort. 
When I sit beside my hive on a 
balmy Summer day and watch the busy 
flight of my Bees and listen to their 
happy humming I wonder from 
whence came this marvelous organiza- 
tion. How was it developed and when 
did the Bees first learn to join forces 
in the gathering of the harvest, to 
unite in common defense; and what 
was the occasion that led them to es- 
tablish a community nursery with one 
individual to serve aS a common 
mother while others nursed the off- 
ing? ‘ 
Phe fecundity of the Queen Bee is 
amazing. Day after day during Sum- 
mer when food is abundant, she lays a 
thousand or more eggs. From each 
of these numerous eggs a mature Bee 
develops in only twenty-one days. Such 
fertility constantly multiplied would 
soon tax the resources of the whole 
earth for support. Again it would be 
impossible for the mother to supply 
food for her young when produced 
on such a gigantic scale. Other in- 
sects produce eggs in large numbers 
for a few days, but where do we find 


such surprising multiplication §re- 
peated day after day and week after 
week until one mother becomes the 
parent of perhaps a million babies? 

Surely “truth is stranger than fic- 
tion.” One who had not seen it could 
hardly imagine a condition under 
which one individual would assume all 
the functions of sex, while her sis- 
ters retain all the instincts of mother- 
hood. The Queen Bee lives but to re- 
produce, while apparently she has not 
the slightest interest in the welfare 
of her offspring. Her sisters, who are 
incapable of reproduction, nurse her 
babies and rear them with the great- 
est solicitude. 


It is easy to see why such a con- 
dition would be desirable with crea- 
tures of such great capacity for mul- 
tiplication. If all should reproduce in 
similar manner, starvation would soon 
overtake them, since it would be im- 
possible to find food for so many as 
would soon appear. But while we 
recognize the necessity, still are un- 
able to understand clearly how it came 
about. 

So great is the difference in physi- 
cal structure of the individuals set 
apart for nurses and for motherhood 
that they appear almost as different 
insects. Yet they are full sisters, 
either of which might have been 
reared to serve the place of the other 
by changing environment and food, 
early in infancy. 





When thousands of Bees cluster together to build combs 
for the newly hived swarm, we admire the result 
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T° SUCH a degree has cooperative 
effort been developed within the 
hive that individuals are set apart 
early in life for a special place. So - 
completely are they adapted to the 
service Nature designs them to serve, 
that it would be impossible for the 
Queen to gather the honey, carry 
pollen to the hive, or build the waxen 
combs which serve both as cradles for 
the young and for the storage of the 
community food supply. Likewise, it 
is impossible for those designed to 
serve the community as gatherers, 
builders, and nurses, to perpetuate the 
species as does the Queen. There is 
endless curiosity to learn the seat of 
authority, but to all appearances every 
individual shares equally in this re- 
sponsibility. As far as can be seen no 
individual escapes her due portion of 
labor for the good of all. When she 
is no longer of service she is ruth- 
lessly discarded, for there is no place 
for “the halt, the lame, and the blind,” 
in the economy of the hive. The 
Queen may have given birth to a mil- 
lion young, and her Workers may have 
nursed them to maturity, yet there is 
no filial devotion apparent on the part 
of the beneficiaries. When the Queen 
no longer continues her laying, or the 
Workers no longer contribute to the 
increase of the store or the care of 
the young, they are carried out to 
make room for younger and more pro- 
ductive individuals. 


Such cooperative effort provides 
much greater security for the com- 
munity as a whole, but it cares noth- 
ing for the welfare of the individual 
which is not directly useful. To me 
it appears that Nature in her anxiety 
to secure prosperity for the species, 
deals harshly with the individual 
whose labor has provided comfort and 
security for her relatives. 


When I observe a thousand Worker 
Bees clustered together to build combs 
for the newly hived swarm I admire 
the result. In comparison the efforts 
of the paper-making Polistes, who 
labor all Summer to build a comb as 
big as a dollar, seems insignificant. 
The Bees build quickly and amply; the 
Polistes slowly; and Autumn over- 
takes her with but a dozen members 
in her family. 

Likewise when the harvest comes, 
the combined labor of the Bees piles 
up a store ample to supply both food 
and fuel to carry the community 
safely through the long Winter. Pol- 
istes, on the other hand, has laid by 
no store, and only the fertile Queens 
survive the Winter by hibernating in 
some safe crevice where they are pro- 
tected. 


By uniting in a common defense the 
Bees are able to drive off intruders 
who would rob them of their store. 
Clustering together, they are able, by 
muscular activity, to warm the hive 
in alternate periods of rest and labor. 
In short, by common action they sur- 
vive and prosper under such condi- 
tions as would be quickly fatal to in- 
dividuals alone. 
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All this we must admire, but still 
we must question as to why they so 
ruthlessly cast aside the individuals 
whose labor provided the store, built 
the comb, and nursed them in their in- 
fancy. Are they unable to know that 
they must soon reach the stage, when 
feeble and worn, they will likewise be 
cast aside? Is their margin of safety 
so small that security lies only in dis- 
carding the aged, the weak and the 
infirm? Questions follow in rapid 


succession, but the answers to many 
are not forthcoming. 

The surprise comes from the fact 
that where we find the most efficient 
organization we find the least regard 
for individual comfort. There are 
plenty of examples of devotion in 
Nature—devotion to injured mates, or 
injured parents or sick young. Where 
we would most expect to find the 
greatest solicitude we fail to find it 
at all. 














The Iris 








The Best of the Better- 
Known Tall Bearded Iris 


BY J. MARION SHULL 


OT the best dozen, nor yet the 

best twenty-five, or hundred, 

but the best, arranged in the 
order of their merit, made possible 
now with somewhat greater authority 
than heretofore, through the recent is- 
sue of a new Symposium by the 
American Iris Society. This Sym- 
posium enables one to sum up the col- 
lective judgment of larger numbers 
and thereby minimize the effect of in- 
dividual bias and personal preference. 

Assuming that the Iris is chiefly 
a garden flower, the exhibition rating 
has been altogether ignored and only 
the garden rating used in the com- 
piling of this list, which undertakes 
to set them in the order of their ex- 
cellence as nearly as an interpretation 
of the latest Symposium will permit. 
Naturally of two varieties that are 
given the same rating, the one that 
has received the larger number of 
votes must be considered not neces- 
sarily the better but certainly the 
better established in its high position 
and it is therefore given precedence in 
the list; thus Ambassadeur stands 
first, with Morning Splendor a close 
second, these two being the only vari- 
eties to receive from a considerable 
number of the jurors the high rating 
of 91. 

This scheme of precedence has one 
unavoidable weak point for it is ad- 
mittedly open to question whether 
Mary Barnett, rated at 90 by 15 
jurors, should properly stand higher 
in the list than Ballerine, where 39 
jurors have given a rating of 89; or 
Toreador stand above Afterglow, and 
so elsewhere in the list wherever the 
rating drops from point to point but 
any attempt to adjust differences of 
this kind or to answer the question 
raised, would only result in confusion, 
and so the rule is adhered to of plac- 
ing all of the same rating together, 
with precedence according to the num- 
ber of votes cast, or alphabetically in 
those instances where the number of 


votes are the same. 


It is felt that a rating based upon 
the verdict of as many as 15 of the 
judges should be fairly stable and 
probably subject to only minor fluc- 
tuations in the future, and so this 
number was adopted arbitrarily as a 
minimum in preparing the list which 
follows. Such a list must perforce 
pass by some very good things that 
are just on the border line, either just 
under the 80 chosen as a limitation 
downward as to rating, or with high 
rating but just failing the requisite 
number of jurors for admission to the 
list at this time. Among these less- 
well-known newer varieties there are 
some that will undoubtedly maintain 
their high positions when more widely 
distributed and better known, sus- 
taining the judgment of the smailer 
number of judges now recorded, but 
to declare in advance which of these 
will be thus fortunate, would be 
merely to impose the writer’s personal 
judgment and it is just this which 
the list presented seeks to avoid. 


The first number following the name 
indicates the number of the jurors on 
whose judgment the rating is based 
and the last number the rating itself. 


Morning Splendor 

Princess Beatrice 

Cardinal 

Bruno 

Germaine Perthuis 

Souv. de Loetitia Michaud... 


Santa Barbara 
Lent A. Williamson 
Queen Caterina 


Asia 
Aphrodite 
Tenebrae 
George H. Tribolet 
Mme. Cecile Bouscant 
Alcazar 

Medrano 

Sweet Lavender 
Mildred Presby 
Duke of Bedford 
Gold Imperial 
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Ann Page 
Julia Marlowe 

me. Henri Cayeux 
Chasseur -....__- 
Tropic Seas 


Prosper Laugier 
Mie. Schwartz 
Phyllis Bliss 
Corrida 

San Gabriel 


Imperator 
Se 21 
Simone Vaissiere iia 
Jubilee 


Conquistador Dede ccna a6 


Harriet Presby ee - 


Canopus 

Argynnis 
er 20 
Robert W. Wallace 


Dominion 
Steepway 


Peau Rouge 
Reverie 
Damozel 
Susanne Autissier 
Archeveque 
Edouard Michel 
Kashmir White 
Juniata 

Nancy Orne 

E. H. Jenkins 
Hermione 

Cecil Minturn 
Taj Mahal 
Avalon 

Halo 

Mary Orth 
Louis Bel 

White Queen 
Marsh Marigold 
M. Brun 

Jean Chevreau 
Prince Lohengrin 
Daphne 

Grapta 

Yvonne Pelletier 
Antonio 
Silverado 
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White Knight 
Mme. Chobaut 
Delicatissima 
Midwest 
Sindjkha 

Cluny 

Mady Carriere 
Flammenschwert 
Mary Williamson 


orwell : 
Mrs. Hetty Matson --..-. iil cg 
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THE FLOWER GROWER makes the best 
possible CHRISTMAS PRESENT for 
a flower-loving friend..-.And you.-can 
make two Christmas Presents by send- 
ing the magazine to one and the bulbs 
as*offered on Page V to another, in 
accepting the combination offer there 
advertised. 
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Hepplewhite,—One of the Big Four 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


N REFERRING to the manufacture 
| of old furniture we sometimes hear 

“The Big a mentioned as the 

tstanding designers. 

Ronee referred to are Adam, 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sher- 
aton listed in the order of the time of 
their best work and incidentally they 
come alphabetically. 


Adam, the earliest, was most active 
from 1760-1780, but he was an archi- 
tect and not a cabinet maker. He de- 
signed his houses and then designed 
the furniture to blend into his general 
scheme. : 

The furniture was made by various 
cabinet makers of the time and some- 
times the patterns had to be modified 
to make them practical. 

Some of this furniture was made in 
the shop of Chippendale, but the Chip- 
pendale patterns never in any way re- 
sembled those of Adam, but were en- 
tirely original. 

We discussed some of the Chippen- 
dale styles in the May, 1927 issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER and now we will 
describe some of Hepplewhite’s work. 

George Hepplewhite was in busi- 
ness at Cripplegate, England, and 
most of his work was very beautiful. 
After his death in 1786 his wife 
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Hand-carved Walnut, Jacobean, 
spiral turnings, about 1830 


carried on the work under the title of 
A. Hepplewhite & Co. It was she 
who published the book of patterns in 
1788 which contained 300 designs for 
pieces of furniture. 

Hepplewhite’s furniture was much 
more beautiful than that of Chippen- 
dale but was not so strongly made, 
and his chairs especially broke easily, 
yet there are many pieces of his work 
to be found in America. 

Most of the chairs can be recognized 
by the familiar shield-shaped or heart- 
shaped backs of which he was the 
originator. 

The seats were usually square, or a 
little rounded in front, and covered 
with upholstery which was generally 
brought down over the frame all 
around. The legs were always 
straight, tapering and rather slender 
either with or without the spade foot. 

Large easy chairs and wing chairs 
were made in quantity and were all 
covered with upholstery with the ex- 
ception of the legs. 

An illustration of a Hepplewhite 
chair was given in the June, 1928 is- 
sue. You will notice that the up- 
holstery is fastened with brass tacks 
which was the custom. 


Hepplewhite was the first in Eng- 
land to use painting as a decoration 
upon furniture and examples are 
found with bright flowers painted on 
the slats and legs of the chairs. 

He also originated the “Prince Of 
Wales Feather” pattern which was 
frequently carved as a central orna- 
ment to his chair backs. He also used 
the drooping ears of wheat for decora- 
tions. 





Nice pair of Staffordshire Dogs 
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Japanned or lacquered furniture 
with fruit and flowers on a black back- 
ground was frequently employed. 

The circle or a part of it was com- 
mon in his designs; for instance his 
Console table to set against the wall 
is a half circle and the smaller tables 
were round or oval. 

His large pieces like sideboards, 
dressing tables, etc., usually had a 
swelled front curving outward, while 
each corner was concave or set in. 

The sideboards are rather high with 
square tapering legs. There are shal- 
low drawers at the top for silverware 
and larger compartments below for 
larger pieces, linens, etc. 

Some were solid mahogany and 
others were veneered. Satinwood, 
tulipwood, rosewood, ebony, yew and 
maple were used for the inlaying. 

(See the November FLOWER 
GROWER for an illustration of this 
type of sideboard.) 

The secretaries made by him, as a 
contrast to the ornamental tops of 
Chippendale, had plain straight tops 
while the doors were glazed and all 
beautifully decorated with inlay. 

Bird’s-eye maple trimmed with ma- 
hogany veneer and outlined with 
ebony was a favorite combination. 

Among the tables made by Hepple- 
white is a three-part table consisting 
of a large table with drop leaves with 
six legs. Two of these swing out to 
support the leaves while two half 
round end tables could be joined to 
the center part by wooden pins or 
keys. Some of the end tables had 
drop leaves while others were made 
solid. All the table legs were fluted 
or carved. 

Other dining tables were made with 
round, oval or square tops. 

The card tables were half round 
with an extra half-round top hinged, 
which turned up when the table was 
placed against the wall similar to the 
console table. When in use out in the 
room one or two extra legs swung out 
from the back to support the leaf or 
top. 

The Pembroke table was another 
invention of Hepplewhite and was a 
small drop leaf table, the leaves being 
supported by a small wing which 
swung out from the frame. There 
was usually a drawer in one end, 
and the legs were braced with X 
stretchers. 

Settees were made, and had two, 
three or more shield-shaped chair 
backs joined in one piece to form the 
back of the settee, with arm rests at 
the ends like the arm chair rests. The 
seat was upholstered or caned. They 
were very dainty and graceful. 

Eighteen styles of Bannister back 
chairs are illustrated in the Hepple- 
white book. 

Knife boxes were first introduced at 
this time and those of Hepplewhite 
were quite elegant. 

The beds of his manufacture had 
square posts at the base and for a 
little distance above the rails. The 
upper part was tapering and reeded 
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while some had a vine carved over 
the reeding. 

Many other things were made by 
him such as Shaving stands, Dress- 
ing-glasses, Fire-screens, Looking 
glasses, etc. 

For our illustrations this month we 
show a hand-carved walnut Jacobean 
chair with spiral turnings of about 
1830, and a pair of Staffordshire dogs. 





Toads 


} ywer life cycle of Toads, up to 
mature age, is carried on in 
masses. It might almost be termed 
mass production. The great quantity 
of eggs are laid in chains, and are 
anchored to the water plants along 
the borders of lakes, ponds and 
swamps. The eggs hatch at about the 
same time, accounting for the black 
blotches of Tadpoles that mirac- 
ulously appear in the shallow waters 
of lakes and ponds, apparently over 
night. These Tadpoles or Pollywogs 
are considered a delicacy by numerous 
Fish, Snakes, and Birds, but Nature 
has taught them to play and live 
amongst the grasses and weeds that 
grow near to shore, and you very sel- 
dom find them inhabiting deep water. 

Those that escape the jaws and 
beaks of their enemies develop two 
pairs of legs. First the hind legs, the 
feet of which are webbed, appear, 
then the fore-legs, the hands of which 
are not webbed. The hind feet being 
webbed are used for swimming, 
while the front feet or hands are 
used for climbing and for holding 
their food. 

When their legs are fully developed 
and their tails have almost disap- 
peared, they choose some rainy day 
to climb out of their watery home, 
clambering out in great numbers giv- 
ing rise to the expression that it had 
“rained toads.” They are born ad- 
venturers, and immediately start out 
to see the world, a journey on which, 
I should say, only about one in twenty- 
five reach old age. This is not so sur- 
prising when you consider the num- 
ber that are killed when you cut your 
lawn, for they are hard to discover 
in the grass, the number that you see 
dead on the sidewalks after a hard 
rain, and the unknown numbers that 
are eaten by Birds, Snakes, and even 
Dogs. 

Our Dog has very peculiar tastes, 
(and I know for a certainty that she 
is not alone in her tastes,) for no 
matter how sick she may get one day 
from eating small Toads, she is al- 
ways ready for more the next day. 
She evidently hopes to accustom her 
stomach to her tastes. 

This, I hope, will satisfactorily ex- 
plain the mystery of the sudden ap- 
pearance and disappearance of large 
numbers of small Toads at certain 
times of the year, for, as I said be- 
fore, Nature raises Toads on a mass 
production schedule and has endowed 
them with a desire for travel. 


“THE FLOWER BACHELOR” 
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God ever made and did not put 

souls into. Ever since the world 
began man has admired and enjoyed 
their beauty and fragrance as each 
in its season bursts forth into glorious 
bloom. Yet it is a curious fact that 
Climbing Vines, though numerous in 
variety of bloom and color of foliage, 
have with but few exceptions, received 
very little consideration for planting 
about the home grounds. 

It had been our privilege to live for 
over one year in the great out-doors, 
having turned our backs upon the dirt 
and noise of a busy city and we were 
beginning to realize that a house does 
not suggest a home unless it has a 
garden and growing things around it 
to give the feeling of permanency. We 
had already planted freely of the dif- 
ferent annuals and had our perennial 
border quite well under way, but there 
was a rather unsightly old fence divid- 
ing the vegetable garden from the 
door-yard that needed covering and in 
dismay I appealed to my wife. 


“I don’t want to tear it down”; I 
said to her one bright morning in 
early Spring as we finished clearing 
away the rubbish that had collected 
during the Winter. 

“Why not cover it with Climbing 
Vines?” she replied. 

“That will just be fine, but I don’t 
think Honeysuckle will hardly do. It 
is pretty, but it grows so coarse and 
wild.” 

“Of course not”; she quickly said. 
“What you want to plant there is the 
Trumpet Vine. You will find it in al- 
most all old-fashioned gardens, where 
its lovely green foliage and reddish 
orange-colored flowers are to be seen 
throughout July and August. It bears 
long trumpet-shaped flowers.” 

“That will be fine for the fence’; 
I said, for we were both becoming en- 
thusiastic on Vines, “And we’ll cover 
the garage with Virginia Creeper. Of 
course it will bear no flowers, but its 
rich dark-green foliage turns to a 
lovely crimson and pink in early Fall, 
adding much color to the garden 
scheme. 


“At the wall down the lane we’ll 
plant Boston Ivy. It does not bear 
bloom, but will grow most any place 
you want to put it, and its bright- 
green leaves change in early Autumn 
to a rich coppery color, which is really 
its main attraction.” 

“How delightful”; said my wife. 
“And at the porch we’ll plant Purple 
Clematis with its large purple flowers, 
a color always needed to tone down 
the more brilliant tints about the gar- 
den. It will-also bloom in July and 
August. I know it is a slow grower 
and often winterkills but the south 
porch affords protection and is just 
the place for it.” 


We both agreed upon Wisteria for 
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The Best Six Climbers 


BY WILLIAM N. TERRY, (Penna.) 
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the side porch. The light blu 

side and the Alba, or white, be ro 
other; and when the large beautify) 
flowers burst forth in July we wan 
glad of our selection. It cannot stand 
sudden changes, or extreme Winters | 
but it is well worth planting, The 
foliage is light-green, growing deeper 
in shade as the season wanes and algo 
makes an excellent covering for 4 
pergola. 

We were trying to select Something 
as a covering for the summerhouse at 
the other end of the lawn, when the 
thought came of Bittersweet, or Wax. 
work, another old favorite with its 
pale-green foliage which fades jnto 
a pale-yellow tint as Autumn advances 

In May and June it bears an ex. 
quisite little flower, that turns into 
bright reddish orange-colored berries, 
It does well most anywhere, but does 
best where it has some support. With. 
stands considerable dry weather, and 
its bright berries make it very attrae. 
tive to have about the garden when 
the snow is upon the ground and most 
vegetation has vanished. It is algo 
desirable for house decoration, as the 
lovely berries last through the Winter, 


Our plantings were all made in the 
Spring, which is the best time to plant 
Vines, and the soil was first made rich, 
Soil near the buildings was removed 
and replaced with a rich garden loam. 
If this is not to be had take two parts 
decayed sod and leaves from the com- 
post pile and add half part sand and . 
half part horse manure. 

Never plant in the natural soil near 
a wall, for this is usually filled-in soil 
after building operations have been 
finished and may contain much plaster 
and debris. 

The plants will need a good supply 
of water during dry weather that 
usually occurs in Summer and this can 
best be supplied by placing a drain tile 
in the ground near the plant, leaving 
the top flush with the ground. Fill 
several times with water allowing it 
to sink into the soil. This is a much 
better way than wetting the surface, 
for if water is poured about the Vine 
it tends to draw the roots to the top 
of the ground, away from the natural 
water supply and greatly weakens the 
root system. 


In the Fall a top-dressing of manure 
was put around the plants, to be 
spaded into the ground in the Spring. 
Care must be taken so as not to cover 
up the crown. The root system ex- 
tends for two or three feet from the 
main stock and it is there the pro- 
tection is needed. Sometimes an ad- 
— dressing of bone meal is bene- 
ficial. 





We found as we experimented with 
the different kinds of Climbing Vines 
there was endless opportunity for 
their use; and their lovely foliage and 
beautiful blooms more than repaid us. 
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Christmas-Roses and 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, 


ure that the plant recognized 
ee gtandardixed Plant Names as 
Christmas-rose (according to the 
strict and logical construction which 
compounds two words that make a 
new one) is not a Rose at all, nor in 
any sense welated to the great botan- 
ical order of the Rosaceae. It is 
Helleborus niger, about which I could 
write with appreciative pleasure, be- 
cause of my enjoyment of its lovely 
waxy-white bells that are actually in 
ploom at or before Christmas, even in 
or under the snow, regardless of tem- 
perature, if this was not strictly a 
rose story. This same charming but 
altogether too scarce, hardy, herba- 
ceous plant belongs to the order of 
Ranunculaceae, which is a long way 
off from the Rose. 


But Roses at Christmas time are 
not within the scope, either, of this 
general discussion of outdoor produc- 
tion. The fortunate few, compared 
with the general population, who do 
grow Roses for Christmas in their 
great heated glass houses can enjoy 
the queen of flowers then, though I 
very much question whether they get 
as much definite pleasure out of the 
Rose as do those of my friends who 
write me in consequence of the years 
I have been writing these articles, who 
fight through all sorts of troubles and 
have so frequently the vast pleasure 
of seeing develop under their hands 
a beautiful bloom which in a large 
way is their very own. 

There is a sense in which the Rose 
can well be considered at Christmas. 


e IS a curious twist of nomen- 














Rose—Geo. C. Ward 
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Roses at Christmas 


Editor American Rose Annual 


In the most selfish thought, it is a 
good enough time to think about the 
Spring and to plan how Roses will be 
grown then, where they will be grown, 
and what effects are to be produced 
as they are newly set out. 

If I have been successful at all in 
these monthly rose stories, I hope I 
have inculcated at least a little of the 
spirit of rose adventure, so that in- 
stead of planting for definite depend- 
ability, many of my friends are plant- 
ing in a hopeful way, really expecting 
but not feeling sure of delightful re- 
sults as new Roses and different Roses 
bloom for them in the sunny months 
to follow. Those who are fortunate 
enough to be associated in the Ameri- 
can Rose Society can write to each 
other and talk to each other through 
the kindly introduction of the Mem- 
bers’ Handbook, and thus use experi- 
ence and ideals for planning Roses for 
the new year. 


A CHRISTMAS pursuit that would 
be interesting, because Christmas 
is surely the day on which red flowers 
are esteemed most highly, would be to 
determine which of the red Roses are 
to be developed in the next year’s gar- 
dens. There is a bewildering list of 
them, and each of them is the best at 
some time, in some place. These dif- 
ferent kinds come in shades so slightly 
varied that I confess it would be just 
about impossible to tell one from the 
other, save in the closest comparison. 
If I had to have just one red Rose, it 
would have to be my old friend Gruss 
an Teplitz, not because it is the finest 
individual bloom, not because it is use- 
ful to cut for home decoration—as it 
is not—but because of its cheerful and 
continual persistence of bloom, its in- 
formally delightful flowers, and its 
richly pleasing fragrance. Well- 
treated plants of Gruss an Teplitz are 
apt to grow breast-high, and may well 
be used, as I have been frequently ad- 
vocating, as incidents in the shrubbery 
or as punctuation points in a group 
of hybrid perpetual Roses, to give 
cheer and brightness during the long 
months after the June bloom burst is 
over. : 

But if it was just one more red 
Rose that I could have, it would be 
Etoile de Hollande, an altogether de- 
lightful Rose of satisfying color, fra- 
grance, form, and habit; which I have 
found, peculiarly enough, after liking 
it for years in the open, to do even 
better in half shade and shelter, where 
its plants were nearly twice the size, 
and its blooms as well, gorgeously 
large. 

Bedford Crimson, Sir David Davis, 
Hawlmark Crimson, Bloomfield Prog- 
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ress, (see front cover) George C. 
Ward, and more than a score of others 
I could name as desirable but not es- 
sential. If the market had kept up 
with its opportunity, I should have to 
set up pretty close to the standing of 
the two leaders I have mentioned the 
lovely Australian Rose, Scorcher, 
which name describes its redness, and 
which in June makes one gasp at its 
brilliant beauty. Doubtless it will be 
taken up shortly by some American 
grower and be made available, as it 
should be. 


But the most pleasing thing I 
should like to start my friends to 
thinking of for Roses at Christmas 
time is to use them as Christmas gifts. 
A good field-grown plant of rugged 
dependability seldom costs more than 
$2.50, and the average can be had for 
a dollar. I am quite sure that any one 
of the rose merchants would be de- 
lighted to make an arangement 
whereby the order for the Rose could 
be passed through as a Christmas gift, 
to be delivered at the right time for 
planting several months later. Noth- 
ing could be finer than such a Christ- 
mas present, because in addition to 
showing the kindly thought that 
ought to be attendant upon any such 
memorial of the birth of the gentle 
Christ, it has a continuing quality, 
under reasonable handling, that ought 
to commend it. If I give a friend a 
husky plant of Etoile de Hollande and 
he treats it reasonably, my Christmas 
present to him begins to give him 
pleasure when he plants it in late 
March or early April, and from mid- 
June on almost until the next Christ- 
mas, the buds that come carry forward 
my message of good-will. 

Then there is another way in which 
the Rose at Christmas may be made 
pleasantly effective. A membership 
in the American Rose Society will give 
to a friend a brotherly relation to the 
strongest fraternity of rose lovers in 
the western world. It will get for him 
at once a card of membership which 
has some desirable significance at 
great rose exhibitions. It will bring 
him the Members’ Handbook, which 
tells him who his rose neighbors are 
and who are close by, and who his as- 
sociational rose friends are all over 
America, and indeed pretty much over 
the world. It is a delightful bit of 
experience to be able to say that rose 
friends are good friends, and that 
only truly gentle people meet in that 
fraternity. At the recent annual 
meeting of the American Rose Society 
(occurring just a short time before 
these words are penned), the host of 
the body was one of the wealthiest 
men in the United States, who with 
his garden-loving wife had opened his 
great estate to those who were willing 
to come together and discuss the af- 
fairs of the American Rose Society. 
Meeting as we did in a vast conserv- 
atory, served not only with a delight- 
ful lunch when the time came, but 
hearing then a soul-satisfying concert 
on a wonderful organ, we were the 
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guests of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. 
duPont at Longwood. 


Just this sort of pleasures belong 
to membership which may thus be 
given as a Christmas remembrance. 
There are rose pilgrimages from time 
to time, in addition to this annual 
meeting, to which one is bidden. Some 
think that best of all is the visit early 
in the year of the American Rose 
Annual, said by those who read them 
all to be the best rose book in the 
world, because it is made up not by 
one man or by a dozen, but by hun- 
dreds of acute rose lovers who hasten 
to tell of their experiences. 


So we can have the spirit of Roses 
at Christmas, and can see them in 
anticipation either through the use of 
plants or of rose fellowship. Both 
are commended as in the completest 
harmony with the spirit which should 
underlie any celebration of the birth- 
day of the Redeemer. 





The Christmas Rose 


F THERE is one flower more than an- 

other to which the title of “Winter’s 
Glory” might rightly be applied it is 
the Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger), 
and most especially is it applicable to 
that form well named Maximus, and 
sometimes called the Scotch Variety. 
The flowers are produced in twos or 
threes on stout, erect stems, fully 8 
inches long; they are 4 inches across at 
least, and, rising well above the soil, in 
addition to the natural protection af- 
forded by the autumnal leaves lying on 
the surface of the ground, the broad ex- 
panded cups of lovely whiteness remain 
unsullied by even a speck of the closely 
adjacent soil. I ought to mention that 
the flowers do not all expand at one time, 
but follow each other in rotation. The 
foot-stalk is of a lovely marbled pink 
colour, which colour, by the way, ex- 
pands in gradually softening tints over 
the entire upper portion of the sepals, 
giving to the flower, as viewed exter- 
nally, a charmingly delicate roseate hue 
that is never met with in the old species. 
Added to the colour and magnitude of 
the flowers, we have equally distinct 
characteristics as regards foliage. The 
leaves are double or treble the size of the 
old species, supported on long, stout 
foot-stalks, and remarkable for the 
broad, deflexed character of the lobes— 
so distinct, in fact, is the plant in every 
way, that I have no hesitation in saying, 
were it a new introduction, it would re- 
ceive at the hands of our descriptive 
botanists a distinct specific title, and 
none could be more appropriate than 
Helleborus maximus, omitting the niger 
altogether. 

When pure and unsullied there is no 
more lovely flower for sprays or button- 
holes than this Christmas Rose, and not 
one in a ballroom would ever suspect 
its humble origin. Though I have 
written thus enthusiastically about this 
variety, I do not for one moment wish to 
disparage the old species itself, or its 
narrow-leaved form; though blooming a 
little later it still comes, and comes 
naturally, at a time when it has scarcely 
a rival. It is one of the few legitimate 
winter-flowering plants that are able to 
stand all sorts of weather.—Gardening 
Illustrated, (English) 








Dahlia Tubers and the Season 


(New Jersey Dahlia News) 


HE influence of seasonal conditions 

on the growth and keeping quality 

of Dahlia tubers is extremely im- 
portant. During this past Winter there 
were heavy losses of Dahlia tubers in 
storage which can primarily be blamed 
on the weather during the growing sea- 
son. As conditions this year are some- 
what similar, a word of warning may 
not be amiss. 


EXCESSIVE RAINFALL AND GROWTH 


The effect of excessive rainfall upon 
the growth of Dahlias is very noticeable. 
When Dahlias are planted in a low, 
poorly drained situation, excessive rain- 
fall may result in a water-logging of the 
soil. This in the first place prevents the 
absorption of sufficient quantities of 
nitrogen, the effect of which is seen in 
the yéllowing of the foliage. If this 
water-logging is continued, the death of 
the plants will result. Thousands of 
plants were killed in this way during 
the seasons of 1927 and 1928. 

When the soil is fairly well-drained, 
if rainfall is excessive, there is a re- 
tardation in the growth of the plants. 
This is due to the fact that even though 
the water may drain away, enough falls 
to keep the soil in a partly saturated 
condition. The feeding rootlets may not 
be killed, but their growth is retarded to 
such an extent that the top makes a 
very slow growth. To this fact is to be 
blamed the condition of the plants in 
many gardens, in that they are from 
4 to 6 weeks behind the development that 
might be expected at this time in a sea- 
son of normal weather. 


SUNLIGHT AND GROWTH 


During periods of excessive rainfall, 
there is a notable deficiency in sunlight. 
Sunlight is absolutely necessary for the 
growth of plants, as it is by the action 
of the sun on the green coloring matter 
in the leaves that sugars are formed. 
These are later transformed into other 
sugars (inulin) and starches which are 
stored in the roots or are again broken 
down to make new plant growth. 


EXCESSIVE GROWTH AND TUBER PRODUCTION 


If Dahlias are fed sufficient soluble 
plant foods to keep them constantly in a 
condition of vegetative growth, very 
little enlargement may take place in the 
roots, that is, stringy tubers may be 
formed. Practically all the sugars 
manufactured go into new growth in- 
stead of being stored. 

In a season where rains were exces- 
sive, as last year, followed by a period 
of alternating rainy and clear days, 
there is a rather excessive amount of 
moisture present. The plants accord- 
ingly absorb plenty of moisture and 
plant food for growth and some is 
stored. Last Autumn fairly plump 
tubers were harvested. These were de- 
ceptive, however, for they were filled 
with a larger percentage of moisture 
than usual. The result was rapid shrink- 
ing and shrivelling when they were 
placed in storage and subsequent decay 
without any apparent cause. 


THE REMEDY 


The remedy is difficult, but 
impossible to overcome this condition, 
The one way to overcome it that lies 
within our power, is to dry out the soil 
as quickly as we can. The best way to 
do this is to cease cultivation about the 
middle of September and sow a cereal 
cover crop that will grow rapidly and go 
exhaust some of the excess moisture 
present in the soil. A mixture of oats 
and rye will probably be effective, Of 
course the oats will be killed by the first 
heavy frost but growth will be rather 
rapid, resulting in drying the soil ang 
thus hastening the maturity of the 
tubers. 


it is not 


STORING TUBERS 


The next important step in the remedy 
is the proper storage of the tubers. Sue. 
culent tubers should not be allowed to 
dry off too much before being stored, 
This means extra care in handling 
clumps with large stems. These are best 
divided into several parts. 

The clumps should then be stored in 
some material which will act as a pro- 
tection, and dry peat moss is one of the 
best. If succulent, unmatured tubers 
are stored in peat, there is a greater 
likelihood that they will survive the stor- 
age period than under any other con- 
ditions, other things being equal. 


C. H.C. 





“Magnetic Hill’ and 
Geographic North 


EFERRING to article “Magnetic 

Hill” in July FLOWER GROWER: It 
is a little surprising that the Editor, 
who usually is on his guard against 
fallacies, should have been taken off 
his feet to such an extent as to call 
Jas. S. Dodd a well-qualified scientist 
after said Dodd had made the illumi- 
nating statement that Boothia Bay is 
700 miles West of Geographic North. 
Neither Boothia Bay or any other 
point is West of Geographic North; 
all points are South of the Geographic 
North Pole. 

Local attraction is well-known to 
surveyers and is caused by the pres- 
ence, locally, of magnetic ore which, 
as stated by the Editor, is something 
entirely different from the earth’s 
magnetism as a whole. 

“SURVEYOR” 
Epitor’s Note :— 


Well now, we seem to be getting somewhere, 
although I for one never feel sure of myself like 
some of these chaps who “haul right off” and 
make a positive statement without the slightest 
hesitation. Sometimes they are right ;—and 
very often happens that they are wrong. 

Whether “Hoodoo Hill” is the result of what 
“Surveyor” calls local attraction or whether it 
is the result of an optical illusion, I am not 80 
sure. Just now, I have in hand a rather lengthy 
letter from one of the state highway engineers, 
which indicates that the optical illusion theory 
correct. However, surveyors who have travelled 
over many miles of territory on surveys of all 
kinds may know more about this subject than 
highway engineers who are strong on grades, ete. 

But more anon! This subject is far from 
finished as I see it. MapIson Cooper 
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Nature Studies and Notes 











Some Facts About Corn 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ITHOUT it many families 

W would go hungry, and many a 

head of livestock would perish. 
It is such a valuable cereal food that 
Americans are indeed fortunate to be 
able to obtain it at all times at a rea- 

rice. 
sonince ‘Corn has become one of the 
greatest known cereal crops, and since 
it is of American origin, we certainly 
should take a keener delight in learn- 
ing al] there is to be known about it. 
As little as we think about it, Corn 
is simply a species of grass, but it 
differs from many other kinds of 
grasses as it has a solid instead of a 
w stem. 

anon Columbus visited Hayti, he 
found a very strange plant growing 
there which the natives called 
“Mahiz.” The great explorer clung 
to the Indian name, and to-day we 
know it as “Maize.” 

When the cornstalk is in bloom, 
wind, gravity, and insects transport 
the pollen from the tassel to the fe- 
male flower beneath, and should one 
of the silks be broken off before fer- 
tilization is complete, when the ear has 
matured there will be a grain missing. 

Its nearest known wild kinsman is 
a Mexican grass known as Teosinte. 
From the original, many varieties of 
Corn have been developed, including 
those with grains that are white, 
black, yellow, red, and various other 
colors. There is a variety known as 


pod Corn, also one known as Zea 
tunicata which has a husk for each 
individual grain, in addition to the 






Selecting Seed Corn for next year’s planting 


shucks that cover the entire ear. This 
podded Corn is looked upon as the 
original form of our cultivated Corn. 
In the development of the cultivated 
Corn from this original type, it is easy 
to imagine the husky old veterans of 
the cornfield coming together into con- 
ference and agreeing that it is foolish- 
ness to enclose each individual grain 
with a husk! 

The height which Corn attains 
varies with the variety and soil. For 
example, there are dwarf varieties 
that grow less than two feet, while 
in the West Indies, a stalk sometimes 
reaches a height of thirty feet. There 
is usually as marked variations in the 
length of the ears as there are in the 
height of the stalks, for do we not 
have Popcorn with ears no longer 
than a single inch? In some of the 
dent varieties we have ears that meas- 
ure fifteen inches long. 

Although Columbus carried Corn 
back with him to Europe, it did not 
spread rapidly in that country. . It 
was grown in Spain at the close of 
the fifteenth century, but strange to 
say it was a hundred years later be- 
fore it was grown in France. After 
its introduction into those two 
countries, it spread slowly into other 
European countries. 

Corn is utilized in more than a hun- 
dred different ways, despite the fact 
that its chief value is as a food for 
animals. The husks are used in the 
manufacture of mattresses, while the 
outer part of the stalk is utilized in 
the manufacture of paper, and the 
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pith is employed for making of gun- 
cotton and other kinds of high ex- 
plosives. When compressed into blocks, 
the pith is also packed directly behind 
the outer armor plate of war ships. 
Should the plate be pierced by a shell, 
the block of Corn pith absorbs the 
water and closes the opening. 

The process employed by the manu- 
facturer in making toasted breakfast 
cereal from the grains of Corn is as 
follows: 

The kernels are run through iron 
rolls of about twenty ton pressure, 
which leaves them in flakes from two 
to three inches long. From the roll- 
ers the Corn passes into large ovens 
for toasting, and there they drop from 
first one pan to another, until they 
land into the pasteboard packages for 
the market. 





Ink Galls 


WHEN I was a rural schoolboy 
many children made their own 
ink. Some of it was made of the juice 
of Pokeberries, and some from the 
Galls known as Ink Galls, which we 
collected as they dropped from the 
Blackjack Oak trees. Some of the 
pupils were not careful in the prep- 
aration of the ink, and on hot days in 
July and August, the stoppers would 
sometimes blow out of the bottles and 
hit the ceiling over our heads, an- 
nouncing that the ink had fermented. 
Soured Pokeberry juice is not pleas- 
ing to the nostrils, but it is a worthy 
achievement for a boy to be able to 
manufacture his own ink. 

The Ink Galls from the Blackjack 
Oaks are a result of the work of a 
winged insect whose eggs, when de- 
posited in the tender twigs, cause the 
growths to form about the newly- 
hatched grubs, thus furnishing them 
food, also cottages in which to live 
while the baby gall insects are grow- 
ing to maturity. That a little insect 
is able to perform such a feat makes 
a person realize that we have miracles 
performed directly before our eyes 
even in this twentieth century. The 








These Galls are made from a small- 
winged insect and grow on the twigs of 
the Blackjack. The twig is wrapped in 
a lusty growth of Spanish moss. 


picture shows a twig cut from a Black- 
jack tree containing three such Galls. 
The tree grew in Florida, which ex- 
plains the presence of the Spanish 
Moss that is entwined about the twig. 
ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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Random Nature Notes 


The early part of January, 1928, 
brought zero and sub-zero weather to 
many parts of the South. The cold 
wave lasted for more than a week. A 
week later in a section of this zero 
weather country I found in the Rac- 
coon Mountains a pair of Phoebe 
Birds wintering. Never before have 
I known Birds of this species to re- 
main this far north. 


The Red Poll Bird that spends its 
Summers in the Antarctic regions has 
for the last few years been coming 
as far South as Southern Tennessee, 
Northern Alabama, and Georgia to 
spend the Winter. 


Some, hibernating animals and in- 
sects are quick to awaken from their 
strange sleep. On January 15th I 
found a Water Snake sunning on a 
rock, a Bullfrog sitting on a nearby 
bank, while dozens of Whirligig Beetles 
were gyrating about over the water. 


Everything in Nature knows its 
place except man. In the months of 
December, and as late as January, 
while Nature seems soundly sleeping, 
Witch Hazel opens its hosts of tiny 
blooms. While the trees and shrubs 
are bare is a good time for locating 
the small but beautiful clay pots that 
are made by the Potter Wasps and 
pasted on the ends of the twigs. 





Warns Against Toadstools 


¢¢LJOW to Know the Mushrooms and 

Toadstools” is the subject of a 
brief popular account of the more com- 
mon edible Mushrooms which grow wild 
in this State, and of the group of poison- 
ous kinds known as the Amanitas, pre- 
pared by F. C. Stewart, botanist at the 
Experiment Station at Geneva and an 
authority on Mushrooms. 

Mr. Stewart offers to identify Mush- 
rooms sent to him, providing they are 
carefully packed in a fresh condition. 
Most of the five hundred or more kinds 
that grow wild in New York woods and 
fields are edible, or at least do not cause 
illness, says Mr. Stewart, who urges all 
Mushroom lovers to learn to know the 
few common kinds so well that they can- 
not mistake the poisonous sorts. 

“Three of the essential characters of 
the Amanita are white gills and spores, 
a collar or ring on the upper part of 
the stem, and a cup or sheath at the base 
of the stem,” says Mr. Stewart. “They 
are not poisonous to the touch. The 
Amanitas are in season from July to 
late in the Fall.” 

Mr. Stewart also reviews in the Sta- 
tion publication, which may be had free 
of charge upon request to the Geneva 
officials, the several popular “tests” for 
determining whether or not a Mushroom 
is safe to eat. None of these tests is 
reliable, says this authority, the only 
safe method being positive knowledge of 
what one is eating. 

Among the better edible sorts which 
Mr. Stewart lists as especially common 
are the Morels, the Ink-caps, Shaggy 
Mane, uncertain Hypholoma, Brick-top, 
the Velvet-stemmed Collybia, the Oyster 
Mushroom, the Fairy Ring, and the 
giant Puffballs. 











A Happy Little Chickadee 
After a Big Snowstorm 


BY RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


homes in Winter and are the 

most friendly of wild Birds. 
After several feet of Snow had freshly 
fallen, this certain Chickadee was 
singing his name telling the world he 
was happy. They seem to enjoy 
Snowstorms. 


Then piped a tiny voice hard by, 
Gay and polite, a cheerful cry, 
“Chick—chickadee dee,” saucy note 
Out of sound heart and merry throat, 
As if it said, “Good day, good sir! 
Fine afternoon, old passenger! 
Happy to meet you in these places 
Where January brings few faces.” 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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I whistled back his love song: 


ae 


“Phoe- e 


He at once flew to a Tamarack tree 
above me. (Strange to say this tree 
is on Main street of the town, and is 
of an artistic Japanesque outline.) 
Each time I whistled do-la, he an- 
swered me in the key of E flat. 


Then I tried his “Chick-a-de-de- 
de-de” but only once did he respond in 
telling me his name. As many as 
twenty times he answered ‘“Phoe- 
be-be” to my whistle. When I turned 


up the block he flew after me a 
ing “Phoe-be-be” to my whistle. 
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Phoe “be -be 


Yes, I did attract a group of boys 
and they did not know the Chickades 
But at their age I recall chasing one 
after hearing its clear, pure, distinet 
“Phoe-be.” I wanted to see who the 
singer might be. I failed to get , 
look at him and it was all of twen 
years before I learned that not-to-he. 
forgotten song belonged to the Black. 
capped Chickadee. “Phoe-be” ig his 
love song and I’ve heard him sing jt 
in late Fall, Spring, Summer and Win. | 
ter; so he is in love the whole year 
around; and a lovable chap is he. 

MR. CHICKADEE, D.D. 

A little clergyman is he, 

With black beard and white cravat; 

He bears a coveted degree, 

And wears a soft silk hat. 


So overflowing is his strain, 
That he could dub “D.D.” 
Young theologues with meager brain 
And bump of vanity. 


With happy heart and merry voice, 
He braves the cold and heat; 
And to the loved one of his choice, 

He whistles soft and sweet. 


His sect is Convregational, 
The wild woods are his church; 
The wind his “choir invisible”; 
His pulpit is a birch. 


The sermon we should not forget: 
“Happy and cheerful be, 

Have diligence, be brave, don’t fret,” 
Says Chickadee, D.D. 


—FLORENCE VAN SANT 





My Christmas Visitants 


BY LENA C. AHLERS, (iIll.) 


T WAS Christmas Day but it did 
I not seem like the glad Yuletide to 

me, for I couldn’t go back to my 
old home because father and mother 
were no longer there. At the thought 
of the sad change the year had 
brought to me, tears filled my eyes 
and I was beginning to cry when a 
happy wiry little trill, followed by an- 
other and still another gay little voice, 
caught my attention. Startled, I 
looked up and on the snow-covered 
porch I saw six or seven little brown- 
ish-gray Song Sparrows. Then in a 


full, round note, three times repeated, 
the group jumped into a sweet, active, 
‘intricate song that fairly rang with 
Christmas joy. I have heard few 
Bird concerts that could rival this— 
so lively, so full of ecstacy it was. 
Quickly I ran around to the back 
porch and into the kitchen and snatch- 
ing up a piece of angel food cake 
crushed it into crumbs while I skipped 
again around the house and threw 
it into the midst of my little visitors. 
They hopped about in the snow pick- 
ing up the tidbits, ever now and then 
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ing to chant a song and later I 
i oe that they had at least six 
different melodies in their repertoires. 

These little drab-colored Birds make 
up in joyousness whatever they may 
lack in beauty and all Summer long 
they have visited in my garden and 
yard. No one can have too many of 
these endearing little visitors, and 
that day as they flew away they 
seemed to be saying, “Merry Christ- 
mas, Merry Christmas,” in their 
brightest manner. 

Scarcely had I placed a lump of 
suet in the crotch of an old tree stump 
when I heard a lively “chick-a-dee-dee- 
dee, chick-a-dee-dee-dee,” and turning 
I saw a bright black-capped Chickadee 
sitting pertly, near to the lunch 
counter. ‘“Dee-dee-dee,” he added, 


saying so plainly that he wished me 
cheer that Christmas Day. I could 
see he was hungry, but he was no 
gourmand and every little bit he 
paused and sang his song. Certainly 
none of the Birds that visit us in 





Song Sparrows in Snow 


“Chick adee-dee-dee,—Chick adee-dee-dee” 








Winter are more good-natured than 
are the plump, vivacious Chickadees. 
No day is too stormy or cold for them 
to venture out for food and for them 
to pause to sing their rippling notes. 
Flocks of Chickadees visit our feed- 
ing stations every Winter and they 
become very tame and confiding and 
seemed to get accustomed to watching 
for people at the windows. 

I also had a lot of other Christmas 
visitors: Flashing Bluejays with 
their noisy calls; dashing Cardinals 
who had taken a lot of previous coax- 
ing to get them so near the house; 
modest little Juncoes skipping about 
in the snow; Cedar Waxwings with 
their curious wax-like appendages on 
their heads; Siskins chanting their 
goldfinch-like song; Longspurs warb- 
ling, “cheer-up, cheer-up”; Winter 
Wrens flowing over with rippling 
melodies; Brown Creepers with their 
faint little trills piping a weaker 
“tseep, tseep” ever once in awhile; 
Titmice with their tufted heads 
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swinging from the ends of twigs in 
all kinds of manners; tiny Golden- 
crowned Kinglets adding their weak 
chirps to the concerts; sturdy Flick- 
pad with their whistled “cuk, cuk, 
cuk.” 

They came not only that Christmas 
Day but nearly every other day that 
Winter. 


With none of my Bird visitors did 
I become more intimate than with a 
White-breasted Nuthatch whom I 
called Commander Byrd. Although 
usually rather shy this Nuthatch be- 
came so tame that he would eat out 
of my hand when no one else was 
around, but his favorite perch was to 
sit atilt on the edge of the box before 
one of the kitchen windows. Com- 
mander Bird was a regular circus per- 
former, almost standing on his head 
with his short, square tail pointing 
heavenwards. -How quickly and 
cleverly he ran down the trunks of 
every tree he could find, stopping now 
and then to give his nasal call, “yank- 
yank, yank-yank,” with a “ya-ya, 
ya-ya” repeated in the same tone and 
all together. Sometimes the Comman- 
der would bring his little wife, but 
she was always more timid than he, 
and now and then he would drag a 
choice bit of food lying nearer the 
window out to the edge so she would 
not be afraid to get it. None of my 
visitors’ greetings seemed more sin- 
cere to me that Christmas Day than 
did the Nuthatches. 





The mortality among Birds from 
natural causes, especially severe win- 
ter weather conditions, is very great. 
Therefore, attend to your winter Bird 
friends, and if you start feeding them 
don’t fail to keep it up during severe 
weather until the ground is again bare 
and they can help themselves. The 
company of Birds in Winter is worth 
all they will cost us. 

















Whitebreasted Nuthatch 














“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“TI enjoy reading THE FLower Grower and there 
is not an issue that is not read through, cover 
to cover. There is nothing like the actual contact 
with the growers rather than the theory of the 
class-room garden.” (Reedsburg, Wis.) 

“We enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER very much and 
are glad to help put it into other homes.” 

(Sugar Grove, Ohio) 

“We subscribe to a number of garden and hor- 
ticultural publications and we know that it is 
nothing new to you to be informed that THE 
FLowerR GROWER is the most-prized of them all.” 

(Boston, Mass.) 


“Your articles and editorials on the balanced 
viewpoint are appreciated.” 
(Copetown, Ont., Can.) 
“I am pleased to renew my subscription to THE 
FLOWER Grower for three years, and I hope that 
you may be spared for many years of editorship, 
for I feel that you are adding richly to the world’s 
betterment.”’ (Conneautville, Pa.) 


“I enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER very much in- 
deed, and I am always gldd to receive it each 
month as I get much information from it.” 

(Monterey Park, Calif.) 


“Enclosing check for renewal of subscription. 
Have enjoyed same very much this last year and 
I do not want to be without it.” 

(Lemoyne, Pa.) 

“I don’t want to miss a number of THE 
FLOwerR GROWER. I get a lot of information out 
of it. It certainly is practical, progressive, and 
up-to-date, and full of good information, not alone 
for the florists, but for the gardener and flower 
lover. Anyone reading a few copies will soon get 
interested in flowers and garden work, if he or 
she is not already so interested. Best wishes.” 

(Bridgeport, Conn.) 


“Your magazine is recognized as the best flower 
magazine on the continent.” 
(Oakville, Man., Can.) 
“I wish to express my keen enjoyment over 
your success in producing a magazine which all 
garden lovers can claim as their special guide. 
Instead of treating one or two flowers, you hit 
on several species, so that the specialists can, of 
course, depend on your pages giving them some- 
thing of value for their own hobby.” 
(Pasadena, Calif.) 
“Enclosed find check for THE FLOWER GROWER 
for three years. I am convinced that it is a 
valuable magazine.” (Chester, Conn.) 
“Dear FLOWER GROWER:—It is always with de- 
light that I receive you, every month. I read 
you from cover to cover, copy many pages, and 
go back many times to your articles. I bring you 
down to the garden as the dearest companion in 
my work. God bless you!” 
(Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N.Y.) 


“When I find THe FLoweR GROWER on the 
library table when I get home in the evening, it 
means a solid three hours of enjoyment and a 
whole lot of “cold turkey” left over for several 
more evenings.” (Minneapolis, Minn.) 


“I have read THe FLower Grower for only a 
few months but I am very much pleased and 
grateful for all the good things which it contains.” 

(Fenwick, Ont., Can.) 


“T take several flower magazines but THE 
F.Lowser Grower is the only one that really gives 
me my money’s worth.” (Flat Rock, Ill.) 

“T would not want to miss THe FLOWER GROWER, 
for with the Editor’s lay sermons which are al- 
ways delightful in reading, and the other articles 
on so many Nature topics, I have always main- 
tained that it is literature of the best, and doubly 
interesting to the gardener and flower lover.” © 

(Peterborough, Ont., Can.) 


“Last year was my first year reading THE 
Frower GRowER, and I have enjoyed every copy 
of it. I have not the habit of making flowery 
statements, and my only praise of THE FLOWER 
Grower lies in the fact that I read every copy, 
and that is more than I accomplish with 99 per 
cent of the other things I follow.” 

(Wheeling, W. Va.) 


“I am a regular reader of your splendid paper 
and feel positive that you give the best value for 
the price of a subscription to Tas FLOWER GROWER 
that can be obtained anywhere on the American 
Continent.” (Canora, Sask., Can.) 


“While we subscribe for . 

» I wish to say that I get 
more real information about growing things from 
Tus Fiowse Grower than all the others rolled 
together. Also I think it probably saves me 
enough to pay for all of my garden magazines. 
I thank you for the help you have given me.” 

(Point Pleasant, W. Va.) 








SAUERKRAUT,— 
THE “RIGHT KIND” 


Because I believe that Sauerkraut is 
delicious and healthful, I am going to 
tell you that there is no necessity for 
three kinds of it, namely, “the too-old 
kind, the too-young kind and the right 
kind” as you state in the October issue. 

Cabbage that is cut into slaw, put into 
a barrel or other suitable container, 
properly salted, properly packed or 
stamped down, then properly weighted 
with a follower and weight that will 
follow up the cabbage as it settles, isn’t 
Sauerkraut until it has fermented to 
the proper point. (Mr. Inman says the 
proper amount of salt is 3 ounces to 
each 5 gallons of loose slaw.—Editor) 

That point is easily determined, in the 
respect that fermentation is accompanied 
by foaming; when the foaming ceases, 
and the foam subsides, and clears away 
or dries up, and disappears so that the 
brine is visible, you have Sauerkraut; 
consequently if you observe these condi- 
tions, you will not have the “too-young” 
kind, but the right kind, and, so long 
as the weather stays cold and the Kraut 
is kept at a temperature that is just 
above freezing, it will remain the right 
kind, PROVIDED you are careful to 
pour off the brine every time you open 
up the container to take out Kraut, then 
carefully replace the follower and weight 
before replacing the brine. 

Sauerkraut can be kept at the stage 
of perfection for any length of time by 
canning it, and that is what we have 
done in my home for many years. We 
make sour “Sauer” Kraut every two 
years but we have it on hand in prime 
condition at all seasons. 

The method employed in canning is to 
fill the cans full of the cold Kraut just 
as it comes from the barrel, then putting 
these in a steamer and letting them 
steam for half an hour, provided the 
proper amount of salt was added at the 


time of making; if the amount of 
was somewhat scant, a little more ‘ 
ing might be required. However 
have never had any canned Sauerk _ 
spoil, or get to be the “wrong kind” ‘ 

I have been a Sauerkraut Maker 
on my own hook—for fifty years 3 
having seen the operation on Pa. d 
mercial scale, where it was put y ps 
vats twelve feet in diameter and twelve 
feet high, where men got into the nev 
with rubber boots on and pitched the 
slaw around to level it up and tramp it 
down, and since seeing this operation | 
never eat Sauerkraut that isn’t made 
“on my own hook.” 

I think this little receipt may be ae 
ceptable to some of your readers who 
know how good Sauerkraut can be, 


E. R. INMAN, (Penna.) 


ISMENE CALATHINA 


Ismene Calathina should be planted 
after all danger of frost is over, as ¢ 
do not like cold. We frequently haye 
bloom in 18 days after planting, ang 
before the leaves are out. 


We dig them before frost. Lay them 


on the ledge in the cellar behind the 
furnace until ready to plant in late May, 
Remove all bulblets and plant elsewhere, 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD, (Ind.) 


GROWING BULBS IN SPONGES 


An interesting way to grow bulbs is to 
plant them in sponges. The sponge 
should have large holes and be selected 
in different shapes to be most effective, 

Small bulbs such as Crocus or Scillas 
are forced into the holes. Roman Hya- 
cinths and large bulbs will require en- 
larging holes with a sharp knife, to he 
afterwards sown in. Dip the sponge in 
water, then store away in a dark place 
for a few weeks till growth begins. 

When the bulbs are well rooted take 
into a warm room for flowering. To 
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December, 


i ore effective sow grass seed 
- imenge when taking it into the 
room for flowering. 
THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 





GROWING THE AZALEA 


-vrown Azaleas, use equal 
as of nat fibrous, sandy loam, 
ell-rotted leaf mould, and sufficient 

aime sand to keep the soil porous. 
‘Avoid using clay or limestone soils. 
Crushed lumps of charcoal in the bottom 
of pots is recommended as good drainage 
is essential at all times. 

They should be grown under full sun- 
shine in the open air after danger of 
frost is past. Pot-grown plants should 
be plunged to the roots in sand, ashes 
or peat; this keeps the roots cool and 
prevents the soil drying out too rapidly. 
Choose a cloudy day, if planted out in 
the open ground, and select any good 
garden soil, free from lime, but full of 
decaying vegetable humus. Avoid a low, 
wet place. Water when dry at the roots, 
giving them enough to wet thoroughly. 

Syringe often, at least once a day, 
excepting days when it rains, to prevent 
Red Spiders and Thrip. 

A top-dressing of well-rotted cow ma- 
nure is very beneficial for plants in a 
growing condition. 

Pot off plants from open beds in Sep- 
tember and move into the house, top 
dressing the pot-grown plants with fresh 
oo growth often starts at base of 
flower buds when plants are kept in a 
warm atmosphere. This new growth 
must be pinched out if flowers are to 
be developed. 

Rost. O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


BERMUDA ONIONS 


Somewhere in THE FLOWER GROWER, 
(I think,) someone mentioned the pos- 
sibility of growing Bermuda Onions in 
the North by buying “transplants” from 
the South. Looks like a good idea to 
me and I don’t see why someone hasn’t 
thought of it before. These seedlings, 
about the diameter of a lead pencil, are 
a staple article of commerce here, even 
in stores in remote villages. They usu- 
ally come tied in bundles of 100. Here, 
we plant them in the Fall, use what we 
want as green Onions, in the Spring; 
and the remainder mature in July or 
August. The variety in most favor is 
sold under the name Crystal Wax Ber- 
muda, and grows to as much as 5 inches 
across (bulb); flat, hollow crowned, 
juicy, brittle, and exceedingly mild. 
They are not long keepers, but if har- 
vested free from bruises and well-dried 
they can be kept until cold weather; 
by which time, unless the supply is large, 
there will be none left to worry about. 
I believe they can be grown in the North 
in the same way if mulched over Winter. 
It is worth a trial. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 


TOADS AND SNAKES 


Referring to June issue and an article 
on Toads and Snakes, which is followed 
by the Editor’s note: 

This pleased me greatly, for we know 
all too well that man has interfered with 
Nature in too many ways. Toads and 

nakes are going their happy way in 
our garden. 


Mrs. F. M. KRIEDEMAN, (Ohio) 
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Growing Bermuda Onions in the North 
BY L. T. POWERS, (IIl.) 


for the experience of anyone who 

has grown Bermuda Onions in the 
Northern States from transplants 
raised in Texas. This practice is quite 
common here in Northern Illinois the 
last two or three years, among truck 
gardeners, and even to some extent 
in small home gardens. 

Plants can be ordered direct from 
the growers in Texas and Arkansas, 
where the growing of plants has be- 
come quite a business. They may be 
ordered through seed companies or 
nurseries who forward the orders to 
the growers and plants are shipped 
direct to the customer. They may 
sometimes be found offered for sale 
in the local grocery and seed stores, 
for the convenience of their customers 
who wish to plant in small quantities. 

The varieties usually grown are the 
Yellow Bermuda, the White Bermuda 
(commonly called Crystal Wax), and 
the Prizetaker. The Texas Bermudas 
are large flat Onions, very sweet and 
mild. They are not long keepers. 
They mature early and must be sold 
during the Summer and early Fall. 
The plants come tied in bunches of 
approximately one hundred. Although 
they often appear quite dry and al- 
most dead on arrival, they start into 
growth quickly after planting. They 
are set five or six inches apart in rows 
spaced at any distance most con- 
venient for cultivating. 

In 1926 the writer set six thousand 
plants, one-half each of Yellow and 
White Bermudas. They made a splen- 
did growth and the Onions grew to a 
large size, many of them five to six 
inches in diameter. 


[ THE October number you asked 


Unfortunately 
the season was very wet, and it being 
necessary to leave the Onions in the 


ground for some time after they were 
mature, many of them rotted. It is 
probably advisable to pull them before 
they reach such large size, even 
though they may not be quite so well- 
matured. 

In the Spring of 1928 I set six 
thousand plants of the Prizetaker 
variety, putting out the first one April 
23rd, and all of them by May list. The 
first Onions were pulled for sale 
July 27, although they had been fully 
matured and the tops dead for some 
time. 

They were of good size, not so flat 
as the Bermudas, some of them quite 
globe-shaped.. They are better keepers 
than the Bermudas, just as mild, and 
altogether preferable to them in my 
opinion. They averaged six bushels 
to a twenty-two rod row. They sold 
at two and one-half to three cents per 
pound, by the bushel. If matured 
when pulled, and thoroughly cured in 
sun and air, they will keep until quite 
late, although not so long as regular 
winter varieties. 

The growing of Onions in the North 
from plants raised in Texas or Arkan- 
sas is a success if properly done, and 
is becoming more common, because it 
gives a crop of early Onions for home 
use, or for market, before most of 
the winter Onions are ready. How- 
ever, I would not advise anyone to tn- 
dertake it on a large scale without 
first trying it out in a small way to 
become familiar with the variety, its 
time of maturity, and keeping qual- 
ities in his particular locality. 





Every flower grower should grow a 
few Onions for his own table. Onions 
are not appreciated at their true value 
as an article of diet. 








Stage display at Annual Flower Show of the Niagara 
Falls Garden Club. Designed by Mrs. F. E. Godfrey. 


The idea in staging the garden setting shown, is to illustrate the possibilities of 
small space in the garden, the space occupied being only 20 x 40 feet. While the 
general appearance may be criticized in that it seems rather crowded, yet this effect 
was necessary to include all the features. The staging of this garden arrangement 
not only gives hints which may be usable by those who stage flower shows, but ag 


well there are suggestions for any gardener. 


“Flower J , Calcium, NY. 


Timely Suggestions for December 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


December drops no weak, relenting tear, 
By our fond summer sympathies ensnared, 
Nor from the perfect circle of the year, 
Can even Winter’s crystal gems be spared. 
—C. P. CRANCH 


rf Gin the summer flowers are 
gone and the gold and red color- 
ing of Autumn has faded, Nature 
covers the bare brown earth with a 
beautiful robe of snow and glistening 
ice, so that even in Winter there is 
beauty on every hand. 


Give the garden its final cleaning 
up, for piles of garden rubbish left 
around may afford winter-protection 
to any number of garden pests. Make 
a bonfire of the waste materials and 
you will be sure that no pests will 
survive there. 


As soon as the ground freezes up, 
it is time to place a mulch of dry 
leaves or straw around such shrubs as 
Weigela. Japanese Maples and Mag- 
nolia trees are benefited by the same 
kind of treatment. 


Just a slight mulching about the 
roots will be sufficient protection for 
hardy sorts of Roses. The old-fash- 
ioned climber Crimson Rambler and 
Baby Ramblers endure a low temper- 
ature nicely if protected by a light 
mulch. 


To protect Peonies, scatter leaves 
among the foliage of the plants. In 
the Spring when removing the mulch, 
the old Peony tops may be cut off to 
make way for the new shoots that will 
soon be showing themselves above 
ground. 


Mulch Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves 
and Hollyhocks in such a manner that 
air may circulate about the plants, 
otherwise they are likely to be in- 
jured. instead of benefited by mulch- 
ing. Smali branches may be used for 
a covering. 


The plants in the indoor garden will 
occupy one’s spare time from now on. 
Remember that having thrifty, well- 
balanced specimen plants in the win- 
dow-garden is not merely a question 
of good luck, but of good management. 


Study.carefully the peculiarities of 
the particular plants that you wish to 
cultivate indoors. To keep plants in 
fine form under the artificial, and 
more or less unfavorable, conditions 
of the living room, requires intelligent 
handling. 


Subscribe and read carefully a re- 
liable floral magazine in which are 
discussed ways and means of manag- 
ing plants, so as to keep them happy 
and healthy looking. A sickly looking 
plant is not a thing of beauty. 


Where conditions are not favorable, 
contrive ways of improving them. If 
the air is hot and dry in the plant 
room, keep pans of water on the stove, 
register, or radiator, and thus intro- 
duce moisture into the air. 


Learn how to ventilate the plant 
room without exposing the plants to 
chilly draughts. Inform yourself on 
ways of keeping plants free from pests 
and of what to do should they be 
found infested by insects. 


Learn to know how and when to 
water your plants. Some by nature 
require more than others, so do not 
water them all alike. When a plant 
needs water, soak the soil in the pot 
until the water runs out of the drain- 
age hole. 


With a little practice one may learn 
to tell whether the soil in the pot is 
dry or not, by giving the pot a sharp 
rap with the knuckles. If the tap 
rings clear and sharp, the soil is dry. 
A dull sound indicates moist soil. 


Assign your plants to the windows 
that have the proper exposure for the 
various sorts. Sun-loving plants 
should be placed where they will have 
a southern exposure. A north window 
will serve for those that like a shady 
situation. 


Turn window plants around every 
week or two so as to encourage the 
even growth that is desired. Branches 
on Geraniums, Coleus and similar 
plants, if too long, may be pruned and 
used as cuttings. 


Keep your plants clean. Dusty 
plants cannot thrive or be sightly. 
Spray or syringe your plants occasion- 
ally. The large leaves of plants like 
the Aspidistra, Rubber Plant and 
Palm may be sponged to remove dust. 

At this time of the year, when the 
winter-bloomers are not yet in flower, 
introduce some plants with bright 
colored foliage into the window gar- 
den. Coleus with highly-colored leaves 
are useful for this purpose. 


Look after the bulbs that are tucked 
away in some cool place to make root 
growth. They may require moisture, 
and those potted in October are likely 
to be ready to be brought forward for 
forcing into bloom. 


Make some provision for feeding 
the Birds that linger about your 
home. It takes but little to keep them 
from want. In every household there 
are bits of suet, scraps of bread, and 
other food that may serve for the 
Birds. 


Do not confine all your Christmas 
decorations to the inside of your home. 


Trim up the window boxes 

vases, and hang a large festivelomn™ 
Tont 
d the 
Season, 


wreath on the outside of the ning 
door, a symbol, alike to friend an 
passerby, of the spirit of the 


Propagating Fir Trees and Thorng 


The former, whenever possi 
be raised from seeds, jer altho hould 
tings taken from leading shoots—as dir 
tinct from lateral ones, which rarely de. 
velop a good leader—during the egy] 
part of the year with a slight hee] of old 
wood attached, will strike root if Placed 
in pots of sandy soil and plunged j; 
gentle bottom heat. Seeds should be 
sown in boxes in February and placed 
in a coldframe or slightly-heated house 
when germination will be found quicker 
and more certain, but if no such con- 
venience exists, little beds made up of 
well-drained sandy soil will answer if 
covered with a bell-glass. Sow the 
thinly and allow a covering of about their 
own depth of soil. Maintain a uniform 
degree of moisture, as rapid fluctuations 
of dryness and saturation are harmfy] 
to seeds of all kind. 

Our common Hedge Thorn is Cra 
monogyna, the seeds of which should he 
gathered when quite ripe and mixed 
with earth or sand, letting them lie in g 
heap until the second Spring following 
their ripening. They must, however 
be turned occasionally. Towards the 
middle of March the seeds may be sepa- 
rated from the sand and sown in cold- 
frames or in the open in light soil, where 
germination will quickly follow. If only 
a few plants are required, then boxes 
may be used, this practice being usually 
resorted to in the case of rarer sorts, 
Avoid dryness and overwatering until 
the little seedlings have made some 
headway.—(Gardening Il\lustrated) 





Miss Rena Bauer among her Del- 
phiniums. We are glad to have an 
opportunity of introducing Miss 
Bauer to the many readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, who have profited 
by her timely suggestions and ad- 
vice. 


December, seas ia 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
December 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


eason the windows of the 
Ste are crowded with pot 
jants all ready to go out bearing joy 
a cheer to young and old. Among 
these plants are found the varieties 
fisted below. Possibly not quite so 
well known as some others, but most 
excellent for the purpose and a change 
from the usual types. 


ly red flowers in the window 

aoe the Crab Cactus or Epipyhllum 

uneatum may be counted on for a 
enerous number, as from each leaf- 

Tike pranch are borne brilliant ruby- 
red blossoms. This Cactus is one of 
the old-time favorites’ that seem to 
be coming back again into favor, and 
is the most desirable for home culture. 


W ITH the approach of the Holi- 


agrant white blossoms of the 
Prd — be had for Christmas if 
the plants have been kept in a light, 
cool place and only brought to in- 
creased warmth as needed. A cheap 
little plant, yet the fragrant blossoms 
add greatly to the display of winter 
flowers. By using care the plant can 
be kept in symmetrical and compact 


shape. 


Every one knows the Fuchsia; and 
yet it is not seen in every collection 
as it was at one time. Even the 
florists either do not include it in 
their collection or else keep it in the 
background until called for. Yet, if 
the Fuchsia speciosa was re-potted and 
pruned in the early Fall, one may con- 
fidently expect its branches to be 
heavy with pendulous blossoms the 
latter part of December. 


But all one’s time in December 
should not be devoted to the Christmas 
plants and decorations. Take a few 
minutes and devote to Easter Joy. 
Have you tried forcing Glads indoors 
ina cool room? To be in bloom for 
Easter the bulbs should be planted in 
December. Plant the early-blooming 
kinds, as the buds fail to open prop- 
erly on the late-blooming varieties. 
The bulbs should be planted six inches 
deep and three inches apart. 


The Bouvardia is rated as one of 
the best cut flowers of the Winter 
season, as its blossoms last well in 
water. The beautiful clusters of flow- 
ers can be had in December if the 
stems of the plants are not pinched 
back after September. The plants 
must not be allowed to suffer for the 
want of water, and when well-estab- 
lished, need liberal feeding. The 
mealy bug sometimes damages these 
plants but may be kept under control 
by spraying with a tobacco solution. 


A popular Christmas red, berry- 
ring plant, not so well known as 


the Jerusalem Cherry, is the Ardisia 
crenulata. This is a popular plant for 
table or hall decoration in Midwinter. 
It can be grown from seed, but a plant 
from a cutting can be had in a shorter 
time. Disappointment is usually 
avoided if a young plant is bought 
from the florist as a beginning; and 
from this cuttings may be rooted. The 
leaves are dark and glossy, and the 
berries are numerous in number and 
are borne in clusters. One require- 
ment must be observed; when the 
plant shows signs of flowering, all 
overhead sprinkling should be omitted 
until the berries are well set. 


If you desire something different 
from the usual pot plants to give to 
your friends at Christmas why not 
try a Fern Ball? These balls are 
usually made of the dried rhizomes 
of the Fern Davallia bullata, wrapped 
around balls of Sphagnum Moss, and 
imported from Japan and received in 
this country in December. All that is 
needed to start them into growth is 
to give the balls a thorough soaking 
in a tub of water and then hang in 
a north window, as direct sunlight in- 
jures the delicate fronds; though they 
do best with plenty of light and cool 
air. If the ball does not grow satis- 
factorily give it a soaking in weak 
liquid manure and watch results. 


A splendid plant for winter bloom is 
the Begonia, Gloire de Lorraine. It 
is better for the amateur to buy a 
small blooming plant from the florist 
and grow it on. Good specimens are 
a mass of rosy-pink flowers through- 
out the Winter months. Prepare at 
this time for new plants by starting 
cuttings. It is claimed that leaf cut- 
tings make stronger plants than the 
shoots that start from the base of the 
plant. Select medium-size leaves, cut 
off each leaf-stalk about one-quarter 
inch from the leaf blade and place it 
in a box of sand; water, and cover 
with glass. Do not let leaf rest on 
the sand. Keep the temperature about 
70 degrees. When rooted transplant 
to small pots. 


A plant not commonly used as a 
house plant for winter-blooming is 
the Mignonette with its delightful fra- 
grance. The Mignonette loves a cool 
place to grow in, another point in its 
favor as a house plant. The flower- 
heads are not attractive in color, but 
one need not consider this because the 
sweet perfume they emit is of far 
greater importance. Seed if sown in 
July will be in bloom by the first of 
December, though small seedlings in 
thumb pots may be bought from the 
florist and transplanted without check- 
ing the growth. Over-watering will 
cause the soil to become sour; yet the 
plants must never be allowed to get 
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dry. When the flower buds make their 
appearance give the plants weak ma- 
nure water at least once a week. The 
plants need to be staked. 


In the Christmas group of plants 
when we come to the pots of Solanum 
Capsicum, or Jerusalem Cherry; Ce- 
lestial, Kaleidoscope, and Coral Gem 
Peppers; Hyacinths; Cyclamen; Prim- 
rose; and Narcissus; we come to the 
group of flowers everybody knows and 
likes. They are all old and tried fa- 
vorites, sure to give satisfaction and, 
in the case of the Jerusalem Cherry, 
will live for us year after year with 
but little care and attention. The 
Cyclamen likewise will live for years 
if one is careful to give it just the 
care most necessary for its well-being. 
Likewise the Primrose. It is not 
worth while to carry over the Peppers 
as they are so easily grown from seed. 
The Hyacinth and Narcissus bulbs 
may be dried and planted outdoors in 
the garden bed where they may re- 
cover their original strength. 





A Dog That Would Not Forgive 


“<GOMETHING very strange,” said the 
old milkman whose story a con- 
tributor reports to us, “happened at our 
house a few years ago. We had a Fox 
Terrier that liked to catch rats in our 
barn; as he always carried them away 
to a field that we called the hundred-acre 
lot, we supposed he buried them there. 

“One day our cows wandered off to 
the lot, and the Dog and I had to go and 
bring them back. A long way from the 
house we came to a rocky hill, where I 
noticed a number of young Foxes. The 
Dog rambled all round them, keeping a 
keen eye on me. After a while I looked 
back and saw that he was playing with 
them, and that they were not afraid. 
I was astonished. By and by the mother 
Fox came out and saw me; thinking that 
I was a natural enemy she shooed her 
children to cover. : 

“Some weeks later my nephew came 
up for his vacation. He and the Dog 
had been good friends the Summer be- 
fore and had taken long tramps to- 
gether. One day he decided to go out 
for early game. He called the Dog, took 
his gun, and they were off soon after 
dawn. 

“If the Dog had known where they 
were going, he might not have followed 
so willingly; my nephew had in mind the 
hundred-acre lot and the nest of Foxes. 
Soon after they reached the rocky den 
a Fox appeared. My nephew fired, and 
the creature rolled over dead. 

“What did the dog do? He ran to the 
game, smelled it, barked and then turned 
round and ran home. When my nephew 
returned the Terrier would have nothing 
to do with him; nor would he go out 
with him again that year. 

“What had happened? Why, simply 
this: My nephew had killed the Dog’s 
playfellow for whom he had caught so 
many rats. 

“When the young man came back the 
next year we thought the Dog would 
have forgotten his enmity, but no; he 
rejected all offers of friendship and 
never followed him on any of his tramps. 
The Terrier would not forgive his former 
friend for the death of his playmate.”— 
(Youth’s Companion) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








HRISTMAS COLORS—red berries, 

white roses, green boughs. Three 

cheers for the Red, White and 
Green! “Cheer is a powerful drug, for 
a merry heart doeth good like medicine.” 
At this season most folks take great 
draughts of this “good medicine” since 
it is the one “powerful drug” that the 
more taken the better. 

Christmas Rose was a name first given 
Black Hellebore by the Germans, says 
someone. A legend connected with it is 
here retold: 


When the shepherds heard the Angels 
singing at Bethlehem and saw a bright 
Star shining above them, ’tis said they 
left their flocks, following its guidance 
till they reached the Inn wherein the 
Holy Babe was born, that they might 
honor Him. A little girl had also come 
but, when she saw the Wise Men bearing 
rich gifts, her heart was grieved for she 
had naught but empty hands, so she 
returned to the flocks weeping bitterly. 
A passing Angel saw her distress and 
stopped to inquire the reason for her 
grief. When she told him, the Angel 
smiled, and with never a word waved a 
Lily he was carrying and Lo! the ground 
became white with Christmas Roses. 
Arms laden, she joyfully returned to the 
Inn, the people gazing in wonder at the 
beautiful flowers she carried on such a 
winter night. As she reached the place, 
the Holy Child turned from all the other 
gifts and reached for the exquisite blos- 
soms, smiling divinely upon the little 
girl who laid them so lovingly at His 
feet. 


Black Hellebore has been called other 
names such as Christ’s Wort, Bear’s 
foot, etc. It has been esteemed since 
early days in medicine and believed to 
absorb bad odors from the sick. The 
Greeks thought it a remedy for madness, 
and its reputation appears to rest upon 
the cures attributed to it of mania and 
melancholy for which it was once held 
to be, in some sort, a specific. 

“Borage and Hellebore fill two scenes, 

Sovereign plants to purge the veins 

Of melancholy, and cheer the heart 

Of those black fumes which make it smart; 
To clear the brain of misty fogs, 

Which dull the senses and Soul clogs ; 

The best medicine that e’er God made 

For this malady, if well assay’d.” 

Black Hellebore is considered a drastic 
purgative and, for this reason no doubt, 
thought good for mental derangements, 
as it relieved constipation, congestion of 
the liver and abdominal organs gen- 
erally, sometimes relieving dropsical 
symptoms by removing the fluid through 
the bowels. Today it appears to rarely 
be used, being too violent an irritant. 
Houses used to be perfumed with it in 
some localities to drive away evil spirits. 

Green Hellebore is said to have been 
known to our aborigines for its poison- 
ous qualities and later used by farmers 
to get rid of Birds that ravaged the 
crops. As a medicine its virtues have 
been both praised and disputed. Reports 
have been recorded where it was bene- 
ficial in some forms of heart trouble. 
Its effect is to slow the heart action con- 
siderably and may perhaps, because of 
this fact, allow the heart sufficient rest 
to recover its usual strength. However, 


in general use the advantages derived 
appear doubtful. 

White Hellebore was also once used by 
the Greeks in treating skin diseases 
among other troubles. Saturn is sup- 
posed to rule Hellebore. 


“Like a beautiful flower full of colour but with- 
out scent, are the fine but fruitless words of him 
who does not act accordingly.” 

— (DHAMMAPADA) 


Someone has observed that the Bee 
constructs a perfect cell without a math- 
ematical education and the Birds migrate 
without chart or compass. 


“The Morning Glory blooms but an hour and 
yet it differs not at heart from the giant Pine 
that lives a thousand years.” 


Some vegetarians claim they are never 
troubled by bad dreams or vicious night- 
mares. 


Thyme finds a welcome place in many 
gardens because of its use in flavoring 
foods. Venus is said to rule it and 
dreaming of this aromatic herb accord- 
ing to the language of flowers means 
“Energy brings success.” “I know a 
flower, it has purple leaves and a star in 
its heart, and its juice is white as milk.” 
Thyme, in European folklore was one of 
the herbs that made up the Virgin’s 
couch; believed good for depressed spirits 
and used in love divinations. 

“St. Agnes, that’s to lovers kind, 
Come, ease the troubles of my mind.” 

Fairies are said to dwell in the tufts 
of the Wild Thyme and an old writer 
said Basil exposed to too strong sun 
turned into Wild Thyme. The stems 
and seeds of Sweet Basil are used for 
seasoning soups and sauces. Dreaming 
of this herb signifies “Truth heals all,” 
and Mars is its planet. Basil has been 
credited with having mystic virtues since 
remote ages and held in high repute by 
the Hindus. It is said to be a native of 
India and in the past was considered so 
sacred that it was invoked as a goddess 
for protection. Also thought an unfail- 
ing test for impurity, supposedly with- 
ering in the hands of the unchaste. In 
India roseries are sometimes made with 
the seeds. In Persia and Egypt it was 
held sacred and placed on graves. 


“The Basil tuft that waves, 
Its fragrant blossoms over graves.” 


When a young woman was lucky enough 
to induce her beau to accept a sprig. of 
Basil from her hand, ’tis said she might 
be certain of winning his love, hence it 
became known as a lucky herb and held 
as an emblem “Love washed by tears.” 
Others say it means love and no tears. 
Some grow it for a house plant. 
Whether or not Basil had really any 
curative qualities or was only a poison 
has been much disputed, though there 
are records of its being used as a remedy 
for pimples, spots and freckles. 

Hyssop was anciently used for medi- 
cine. The Scriptures read: “I will purge 
thee with Hyssop and thou shalt be 
clean.” Pliny, the historian wrote that 
when it was mixed with Figs it acted 
as a cathartic; with Honey as an emetic. 
Hyssop is a bitter astringent, acting as 
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a cathartic improves the digoc 
ful - Gene bronchitis and gach te 
gargle for sore throat. : a 
planet. Jupiter is its 


Yerba Buena (Spanish f 
is allied to Hyssop. a 
trailing vine growing 
of the Pacific States. 


A sweet Heeb) 
along the Coast 


Red Flowers and red Berri 

believed in China to possess a sneem 
sence that had curative powers an 

young leaves of Plants and Trees 
ing a reddish tinge had much lo 
nected with them. In parts of 
Holly Berries were called “AILS mes 
while in Japan this name was given 

Mistletoe. In Gaelic folklore the Hare 
Berries that fell into the water - : 
supposed to be eaten by the red-s re 
salmon. Other peoples have believed the 
red substance in the blood through go 

weird process turned into a ruby os 
other red stones. Colors are but = 
of vibrations, red being said to be the 
longest and slowest. Interesting experi 
ments have been made exposing plant 
life to red and other colored lights. Req 
haired people are considered fyl] of 

vitality. 


Show. 
Te con. 


Newspaper articles have appear 
cently stating that plant pills a8 het 
were soon to be placed on the market so 
flowers could be grown in water, without 
soil. Upon personal inquiry, of the pro- 
fessor in charge of the experiments at 
the University of California, Berkeley 
as to the truth of this report, he jp. | 
formed the writer that a full report 
could not be made without further ex. 
periments, but that he had grown several 
thousand cultures, comprising 50 or 60 
species of floral plants and that only 
three failed to grow normally, so it 
seemed to him that plants in general 
might be grown successfully without 
soil. This will be good news for dwellers 
of skyscrapers. 





Unusual Flowers 


We all like to grow new flowers | 
every year, so this year I got Salvia 
azurea, and found it a beautiful blue, 
not as free as the red Salvia, but | 
something different. 

Then the Achimenes came looking 
like the little hazelnut’s bloom. It 
took a long time to start and the 
blooms are purple about the size of a 
small Petunia, and each bloom lasts 
nearly a week. Perhaps one used to 
them might have had better results. 

Then the Tigridias. I had never 
seen them and got three bulbs, which 
came up. promptly, and_ bloomed 
gorgeously in June. The _ blooms 
were beautiful but short-lived, but 
about every other day new ones came. 
The clear butter-yellow and brownish- 
red made a combination to admire. 

Cynoglossum was a lovely blue For- 
get-me-not, grown three feet 
covered with little blue flowers, worth 
growing I thought. 

The large ruffled Petunias gave 
many shades of purple, pink 
white; visitors Oh’ed and Ah’ed over 
them. 

We should all get new things some 
times. 


Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHON, (Tenn.) 
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Getting a Start With Strawberries 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


ain areas and can be grown 
sats difficulty in others, but the 
Strawberry flourishes from Alaska to 
Florida. It seems to be equally at 
home on the city lot or in the back- 
woods clearing and it meets a ready 
welcome wherever its bright red fruits 
appear. There is no substitute for the 
Strawberry as a home fruit, and its 
popularity is universal. 
SOILS FOR STRAWBERRIES 


Some varieties of Strawberries are 
adapted to wide ranges of soils and 
may be grown almost anywhere, at 
least with sufficient success for the 
purposes of the home gardener. Such 
varieties are Howard, Aroma, Gandy, 
and Senator Dunlap; to name only a 
few of those widely grown in the 
north. Other varieties are adapted to 
more highly-specialized conditions, but 
there is a variety adapted to almost 
every soil. I have even seen Arabine 
growing near Cape Cod on beach sand 
within sight of the waves and on land 
too poor to support a growth of weeds. 
If a good gardener with a handful of 
fertilizer can grow good berries in 
such a situation it is hardly too much 
to say that Strawberries may be 
grown anywhere. 

The soils on which they are easiest 
to grow, however, are medium loams, 
well-filled with organic matter. Straw- 
berries respond to good growing con- 


Me tree fruits are restricted to 


ditions as well as any plants, and a 
heavy application of well-rotted ma- 
nure plowed down before they are 
set is a start which can hardly be im- 
proved. In the absence of manures, a 
good complete fertilizer of 4-8-4 grade 
or better is a great help on soils which 
are a little low in plant food. Broad- 
cast it liberally before the plants are 
set or place it around the plants after 
they get started and follow with a sec- 
ond application if the plants do not 
grow vigorously. See that the plants 
are well supplied with nitrogen in par- 
ticular, in late Summer. 


TIME TO PLANT 


Strawberries may be set at almost 
any time when the ground is not 
frozen. They are ordinarily planted 
in early Spring, just as soon as the 
soil can be worked and that is prob- 
ably the most satisfactory time. They 
should be planted early enough to be- 
come established before the ground 
dries out or they may grow but little 
until the fall rains give them a start. 

This early spring start is a means 
of insuring full rows of plants by 
Autumn. If planted late in the Sum- 
mer they should be set close together 
in the expectation that few runner 
plants will be produced. Potted plants 
are often set in the Fall. They pro- 


duce fruit the following Spring, but 
cannot be depended upon to increase 
Instead of hav- 


in number of plants. 





There are as many ways of setting Strawberry plants as there are of 
setting any plants, but the trowel is most often used in the garden 
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ing ten to forty good bearing plants 
for every one set, as many must be 
set as are needed for the crop. 


Everbearers are ordinarily planted 
in early Spring. The blossoms are re- 
moved until the plants are well-estab- 
lished, say in July, and then the bed 
is allowed to fruit until cold weather 
stops ripening. Everbearers will pro- 
duce another crop in the following 
Spring, but the berries are inferior to 
other sorts and it is becoming a com- 
mon practice to grow everbearers for 
one year only—as an annual crop. 


VARIETIES 


From Maine to Wisconsin Howard 
17 (Premier) is coming to be the 
leading commercial variety, and it is 
a good sort, too, for the gardener. It 
is easier to grow than most other 
Strawberries, and crops heavily over 
a long season. Howard is gradually 
pushing southward and is being grown 
successfully in at least a few places 
south of the Ohio river. 


Klondike is the great Strawberry of 
the Southern States while Gandy and 
Aroma are popular sorts in the north- 
ern part of Mississippi valley. Mar- 
shall and Ettersburg are prominent on 
the Pacific coast. 


In any of these sections there are 
many other varieties that may be 
grown very satisfactorily, at least in 
the home garden. The real Straw- 
berry grower has a little plot some- 
where on which new varieties are 
tried out, and very often a variety 
may be found which for his purposes 
is much superior to the standard 
sorts. Marshall, for instance, is grown 
by many gardeners here in the North- 
east. It is higher in quality than 
most other varieties, but is likely to 
yield less than most others—an ob- 
jection that is not serious unless gar- 
den space is very limited. 










Caco Grape 


IN ADDITION to the many excellent 
Grapes that have been produced by 
American hybridizers, there is a new- 
comer that deserves planting for des- 
sert purposes, says Ohio Experiment 
Station Bulletin 391. The Caco was 
planted at the Station in 1912 and, 
since it began to bear, has been con- 
spicuous among the 112 varieties that 
are grown in this vineyard. Its vig- 
orous growth, hardiness, productivity, 
high quality, and attractiveness all 
combine to make it worthy of favor- 
able mention. 


The history of the Caco is not en- 
tirely clear. It was introduced by the 
Lovett Nursery Company, New Jersey, 
in 1911. It was purchased by this 
company from an “old hybridizer” 
who claimed the variety to be a cross 
between Concord and Catawba, from 
which varieties its name was coined. 

The vine is vigorous, hardy and pro- 
lific. Fruit, midseason to later, ripen- 
ing a little earlier than Concord; 
clusters medium, often compact; 
berries large, round; color amber-red, 
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covered with heavy bloom, giving it 
an attractive, waxy appearance; skin 
moderately thick, tender, parting 
readily from the flesh; flesh firm, 
juicy, tender; flavor, sweet, rich, 
aromatic, free from any pronounced 
foxy or musky flavor that is objection- 
able to some persons; quality excel- 
lent and remaining so for some time 
after ripening. The variety is self- 
fertile. 

The ‘average yield of Concord in 
this vineyard for 1922-1924 was 
equivalent to 4.8 tons per acre, and 
for the Caco 3.2 tons. 





Pests Responsible for 
Failure to Bear 


EVERAL instances came to my at- 
tention this year of young trees 
which were said to be entirely un- 
fruitful in spite of a good growth 
and apparently normal behavior other- 
wise. But these trees invariably had 
blossomed and when a tree produces 
blossoms the blame in most cases must 
be placed elsewhere than on the tree 
if the fruit does not materialize. 
With Peaches, Plums, and Cherries 
in particular, the fault often lies with 
pests. Curculio and Brown Rot work- 
ing together have prevented the ma- 
turing of many crops of stone fruits 
in the last two years. When weather 
conditions are favorable to the activ- 
ities of this precious pair they often 
cause the dropping of every fruit 
from unsprayed trees before the fruit 
is well started on its way to maturity. 


Unless the gardener is observant 
and on the grounds during the period 
following the petal fall, it is easy to 
attribute the crop failure to poor pol- 
lination or to inherent barrenness in 
the tree. Both are excuses for the 
neglect which usually is at the bottom 
of barrenness in fruit trees. 





Cherry Leaf Blight or Yellow-Leaf 


HIS is a serious disease in some 

seasons, and in many sections the 
past Summer was one of them. The 
trees may be completely defoliated in 
Midsummer and so weakened that 
they fall an easy prey to a succeeding 
cold Winter. The following crop is 
also affected seriously. 


In late May or early June affected 
Jeaves begin to show dark blue areas 
in the upper sides. These spots later 
turn reddish brown and may drop out, 
leaving holes in the leaves. The af- 
fected leaves may turn yellow and 
drop. 

The fungi causing this disease 
(there are two of them) live over 
Winter in the fallen leaves, producing 
spores in Spring which infect the new 
leaves. 

Control may be secured by spraying 
with lime sulphur or dusting with sul- 
phur dust. Applications should be 
made; (1) as soon as the calyx is off 
the fruit, (2) two weeks later, and 
(3) after the fruit has been picked. 
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In the most serious cases one more 
application may be necessary three 
weeks after the fruit is picked. Usu- 
ally two applications bring good com- 
mercial control—one before and one 
after the harvest season. 





Current Leaf-Spot 


Leaf-spot caused the dropping of 
the leaves this past Summer on most 
Currant bushes in this part of the 
country. Such early defoliation weak- 
ens the plants and undoubtedly affects 
the next year’s crop. 


Small brown spots appeared on the 
leaves in June and enlarged until they 
were about an eighth of an inch in 
diameter with pale centers. In July 
and August the infected leaves turned 
yellow and dropped, particularly on 
red and white Currants. The fungus 
lives over Winter on the fallen leaves, 
producing spores in Spring which re- 
infect the young leaves. 

Spraying with lime sulphur or dust- 
ing with finely-ground sulphur dust 
will control this disease. The first ap- 
plication should be made when the 
first leaf clusters appear and it is well 
to repeat every two weeks as long as 
new leaves are appearing rapidly. 





The Strawberry Mulch 


D® NOT apply the strawberry mulch 
too early. If warm weather starts 
the plants into growth beneath it, 
they may be weakened seriously. On 
the other hand the ground must not 
be allowed to freeze and thaw repeat- 
edly or “heaving,” a lifting of the 
crowns, may result in considerable 
damage. The function of a mulch is 
not to keep the plants warm, but to 
keep them frozen, or at least to keep 
them at a more uniform low temper- 
ature. 


For mulching Strawberries use any 
fairly coarse material like straw 
which is free from seeds and which 
will not mat down and smother the 
plants. Leaves form an almost air- 
tight covering and often do more 
damage than good, but pine needles 
are satisfactory. In using a material 
of the nature of straw, a thickness of 
an inch, after settling, is better than 
six or eight inches. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Keep the windows and outside doors 
of the cellar or storage room wide 
open until danger of freezing makes 
it necessary to close them. It takes a 
long time to cool down a quantity of 
fruit in storage, and the sooner it is 
chilled the longer and better it will 
keep. 


Keep the storage room moist even 
if you have to sprinkle water on the 
floor every few days. 


Pruning of fruit trees may be 
started at any time after December 


ve 
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1st, and continued, when ¢ 
is fine, until growth starts faa a 
or until the job is done. Avoid h 
pruning but lightly thin every hid 
— If the pruning is out of the 

e pressure of sprin is li 
ened considerably & work is light 


Study your planting rob 
and order nursery stock pose. Pr 
first of the year, so your order will : 
filled before the good stock is al] gone, 


Diet for Mental Workers 


BSTEMIOUSNESS in diet ; 

A’ warded with mental and pt 
vigor; it also aids in the control of the 
passions. Overeating is especially harm 
ful to those who are sluggish in temper. 
ament; these should eat sparingly and 
take plenty of physical exercise, There 
are men and women of excellent natural 
ability who do not accomplish half what 
they might if they would exercise self. 
control in the denial of appetite, _- 


Many writers and speakers fail 
After eating heartily, they give et 
selves to sedentary occupations, readi 
study, or writing, allowing no time for 
physical exercise. As a consequence, 
the free flow of thought and words js 
checked. They cannot write or speak 
with the force and intensity nece 
in order to reach the heart; their efforts 
are tame and fruitless. 


Those upon whom rest important re- 
sponsibilities, those, above all, who are 
guardians of spiritual interests, should 
be men of keen feeling and quick per- 
ception. More than others, they need 
to be temperate in eating. Rich and 
luxurious food should have no place 
upon their tables. 


Every day men in positions of trust 
have decisions to make upon which de- 
pend results of great importance. Often 
they have to think rapidly, and this can 
be done successfully by those only who 
practise strict temperance. The mind 
strengthens under the correct treatment 
of the physical and mental powers. If 
the strain is not too great, new vigor 
comes with every taxation. But often 
the work of those who have important 
plans to consider and important decisions 
to make is affected for evil by the re 
sults of improper diet. A disordered 
stomach produces a disordered, uncertain 
state of mind. Often it causes irritabil- 
ity, harshness, or injustice. Many a 
plan that would have been a blessing to 
the world has been set aside, many un- 
just, oppressive, even cruel measures 
have been carried, as the result of dis- 
eased conditions due to wrong habits of _ 
eating. 

Here is a suggestion for all whose work 
is sedentary or chiefly mental; let those 
who have sufficient moral courage and 
self-control try it: At each meal take 
only two or three kinds of simple food, 
and eat no more than is required to 
satisfy hunger. Take active exercise 
every day, and see if you do not re 
ceive benefit. 

Strong men who are engaged in active 
physical labor are not compelled to be as 
careful as to the quantity or quality of 
their food as are persons of sedentary 
habits; but even these would have 
better health if they would practise self- 
control in eating and drinking. —“ 
Ministry of Healing,” pp. 308-310. By 
Mrs. E. G. WHITE. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 











when Winter comes, there is 
very little of interest to hold 
our attention outdoors. But Nature 
is always interesting, Winter and 
Summer, and all through the year 
there are plenty of thrills if we care 


to seek them. 


M te people have the idea that 


No matter how cold the weather, 
everywhere there is evidence of Nature 
preparing for Spring. We examine 
the bare twigs and find thereon little 
compact buds containing next Spring’s 
leaf shoots. In the fields we find the 
tall, gaunt stalks of Thistle and 
Teasel; and along the roadside the 
leaning remains of Evening Primrose 
and Moth Mullein. Follow these stalks 
down to the base, and there you will 
find snuggled on the ground the green 
rosettes of leaves that were formed 
in late Fall, eagerly awaiting the first 
hint of Spring, that they may shoot up 
into new green stalks that will later 
bear the blossoms. 


A December walk in the woods and 
fields reveal many things we never 
suspected last Summer. In a tangle 
of Blackberry bushes we may find a 
Field Sparrow’s nest, or we may find 
it on the ground where the grass grew 
rank. In the fork of a sapling, near 
a stream of water, we are likely to 
discover at least one Goldfinch nest, 
a compact little cup woven from thistle 
down and other soft materials. Deeper 
in the woods there will surely be a 
Thrush’s nest, and the chances are 
very good that it will be occupied, but 
not by a Thrush. A pretty little 
Woods Mouse has perhaps rented the 
old home, and made elaborate addi- 
tions in the way of a weathertight 
thatched roof and a doorway or two, 
and here he lives snug and warm, even 
though the sleet and snow beats upon 
his roof, and the wind sways the 
foundation of his house to and fro. 


The Nature lover finds it interest- 
ing to go for a tramp the morning 
after a snow has fallen. Tracks of 
many patterns he finds everywhere. 
Sometimes he comes upon dainty little 
trails that look like fine lace insertion, 
yards and yards of it, a perfect pat- 
tern throughout. If he follows a 
winding, snow-covered creek until he 
comes to an open air space, he will find 
many a little track coming from every 
direction to the water hole. And he 
is very likely to find evidence of 
tragedy on the new-fallen snow. 
Marks in the snow show where a 
skirmish has taken place, and a little 
farther on perhaps blood and some 
feathers, or perhaps fur. Some wild 
creature has had its breakfast, and 
another one lost its life, but that is 
the way of Nature and we must not 
dwell too long in sorrowful medita- 
tion. 


Official Winter begins the twenty- 
first, and up to that time the days 
have been growing shorter, but on 
that date the Sun starts back on his 
journey to the North, and very soon 
we shall notice the days getting 
longer. An old adage says, “as the 
days lengthen the cold strengthens,” 
to which there is much more truth 
than poetry. 


Heavy, gray clouds in December 
usually bring us a blanket of snow, 
which the youngsters greet with much 
more enthusiasm than their elders are 
apt to. 


The Birds of December are very 
quiet but busy little creatures. To 
maintain the high temperature that 
makes it possible to endure the cold 
weather, they must have quantities of 
food, and so all day long they are 
searching everywhere for fuel to 
warm their bodies. When a deep snow 
covers their source of supply, or a 
fierce biting wind makes it impossible 
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for them to be‘abroad, then indeed do 
they suffer greatly. 


The Frogs are buried deep in the 
mud under the ponds, and even though 
they have not burrowed deep enough 
to be below the freezing line, they 
need not worry, for a Frog may be 
frozen solid, and yet live to add his 
voice to the merrymaking in April. 


Deep in the earth are also the Toads 
and the Snakes, fast in a dreamless 
sleep from which they will waken 
when Spring calls to them. 


Long ago, before it was known that 
Birds migrated, it was more or less of 
a mystery what became of them in 
Autumn. It was finally accepted as a 
fact that they buried themselves deep 
in the mud of ponds and there hiber- 
nated until Spring. 


December has many beautiful Con- 
stellations. Orion the Giant is now to 
be seen lying on the Eastern horizon 
in the evening. This Constellation is 
easily identified by the three bright 
Stars in a line, which is the Giant’s 
belt. Southeast of the belt is the 
brilliant star Rigel, and in line with 
Rigel north of the belt is Betelgeuse. 
On the Northeastern horizon are the 
Twins, Castor and Pollux, in the Con- 
stellation Gemini. In the Western sky 
is the Planet Jupiter, the brightest 
with one exception. 


No one need be reminded of the 
most important day of the Month, for 
the Spirit of it has been with us 
through all the days preceding, and 
sincerely we wish everybody a merry, 
merry Christmas. 





“The Mission” of this Magazine 


We now have 200 members in our 
Garden Club and expect to grow to 
500 members as many are coming in 
at each meeting. 

We have already cleaned up alley- 
ways, streets and unsightly places, and 
the club has been thanked publicly for 
the good work it has done, although it 
is only a few months old. 

The credit for this work is due to 
THE FLOWER GROWER. Although I 
have always loved flowers, I never had 
any until I started in with Editor 
Cooper’s Gladiolus bulbs three years 
ago. 

THE FLOWER GROWER has taught 
me ail I know about flowers and I now 
have 15,000 named Gladiolus bulbs, all 
bought from FLOWER GROWER adver- 
tisers. I send flowers to hospitals, 
churches and to the sick. 


Mrs. FRED PUNZO, (Mo.) 





This magazine is used more largely 
each year as a Christmas present, and 
by accepting the combination offer, a 
year’s subscription with bulbs, (see 
advertising pages), you can send the 
subscription to one and the bulbs to 
another. Do not delay; Christmas is 
nearly here. Make your friends twelve 
times glad. 
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Editorial Notes 


HEE is a good suggestion: When 

a catalogue arrives take a paper- 
clip and fasten the order sheet and 
envelope to the first page of the cata- 
logue. Then no time will be wasted 
looking for them when they are 
needed, a search which is often fruit- 
less as such things have a way of just 
losing themselves. 


A second blooming season in the 
Autumn is occasionally seen among 
fruit trees, berries and so forth, usu- 
ally after a cold Spring when the nor- 
mal flowering may have been more or 
less checked; but what would cause a 
fall season of song among Birds? 
October did give us some most sum- 
mery weather but the third was not 
so exceptionally hot as to fool Robins 
into thinking Spring had returned; 
still at least two Robins felt impelled 
to burst forth in an early morning 
song. The joyful mood of one cannot 
have been the inspiration for the 
other, either, for one was heard in 
Utica and the other in New Hartford 
at least three miles away. This upsets 
a tiny bit the theory that the song of 
Birds is for the purpose of attracting 
and winning a mate. 


An amateur of long experience says 
that when plants for some unknown 
reason fail to thrive, it is often be- 
cause of a lack of sulphur in the 
soil;—that this ingredient is much 
more necessary than most people 
realize. 


All conditions have their compensa- 
tion, so if in late Summer there are 
bare spots in the garden do not feel 
it a personal disgrace,—a reflection 
on your executive ability,—but rather, 
consider that it gives the sun a chance 
to get to the soil and you an oppor- 
tunity to work in fertilizer that you 
would not dare to use too close to the 
roots. Also to give the thorough 
stirring of the soil that is so bene- 
ficial, but quite impossible when the 
ground is entirely covered with plants. 


Bare spots may not be ornamental but 
they surely are useful. 


Just a tiny word, a letter or a 
syllable may make a statement say 
exactly opposite to what was intended. 
Looking over the September “Edi- 
torial Notes” I find that without was 
used where with was meant thus ex- 
pressing just what was not the idea 
desired. The paragraph should have 
said: Nearly all children love flowers 
and pets, but the number brought up 
with any possibility of gratifying and 
developing such a wholesome love is 
pitifully small. 


A heartless botanist suggests that 
the reason the flowers of one variety 
of Tradescantia are called “Widow’s 
Tears” is because they dry so quickly! 


If at any time the cultivation of 
the garden palls and the whole thing 
seems to be flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able, try mixing a very little easy 
Botany with the hoeing. How are the 
flowers folded in their buds? How do 
seeds travel? Why do they travel? 
These, and other questions will arise 
if we give even a little thought aside 
from size and color, to the plants 
among which we work, and we will 
find our lagging interest stimulates, 
while we learn many curious and in- 
teresting facts. 


Useful Hints for December 


HIS is positively the ] 
Thedtime. Putting the peal rel 
bed is really quite a long . 
process, beginning even in Sep 
because naturally “undressing” jg ¢, 
first step and that should start 
soon as things are through bloom; 
and ready to be cut down and ¢j 
away. This work goes on all thro 
the month and also through October 
Transplanting, dividing and getting 
out bulbs may also be considered , 
part of the getting ready for Winter 
The bulbs can even go over into No. 
vember and most of the new Lilies 
may have to, as often they do not ar- 
rive earlier. 


All this is preliminary work. Dyr. 
ing November came the tying up of 
Roses for their final blankets and the 
covering of Hybrid Teas with mounds 
of dirt. If the season were ear 
then perhaps all the blankets have 
been put on; if not, they must be now 
without delay. After the last of No. 
vember, or at the latest the first week 
in December, Winter arrives in earn- 
est in this section. Too early bedtime 
is bad for the garden children (which 
is not true of human children) but 
they must be all safe with whatever 
covers are needed before Winter sets 
in for good. Too much covering, how- 
ever, is liable to cause as much trouble 
as none at all. Of course the majority 
of perennials require nothing but 
Mother Nature’s nice warm blanket 
of snow. The difficulty with this pro- 
tection being that sometimes it is not 
plentiful enough. Only rarely does 
that happen in Central New York, 
however; but Old Sol is quite liable to 
remove it too early in the Spring, 
leaving the plants exposed to the most 
harmful condition of all; alternate 
freezing and thawing with cold winds 
and bright sunshine, altogether mak- 
ing things most uncomfortable for the 
garden folk. 


All things being accomplished out- 
side, the amateur is free now to turn 
his (or her) attention to house plants 
and delightful garden literature. 





Bulbs as House Plants 
BY ADELLA PRESCOTT, (Cent. N.Y.) 


tine 37” I thought I knew quite 

a bit about growing bulbs in the 
house, but my failures have been so 
many in the last few years that I am 
afraid I can say little of value on this 
topic; but I can tell how I used to do 
it when I was uniformly successful, 
and hope others will have at least “be- 
ginners’ luck.” 

The first bulbs to be planted are 
Freesias, and they should be potted 
as soon as they can be obtained, which 
is frequently in August. Unlike other 
bulbs they do not require a period of 


B tine 37 the advent of “Quaran- 


darkness for the formation of roots, 
but may be potted and allowed to start 
growth in the «window at once. They 
should be spaced two inches apart in 
the pots or bulb pans, and must be 
staked as they grow, for they are in- 
clined to be weak and “leggy.” They 
should be grown cool—a day temper- 
ature of 60 degrees and a night tem- 
perature of 45 to 50 degrees suits 
them well and tends to produce large 
flowers; but of course it is not easy 
to maintain these temperatures mM 
ordinary living rooms, and they cal 
not be grown in cellars or any attic 
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; t abundantly lighted, for 
en “ ost essential to their wel- 
ens so in spite of their dainty grace 
and delightful fragrance they are not 
yery satisfactory bulbs for house 
plooming. ; 

The Dutch bulbs are comparatively 
easy to manage, once their require- 
ments are understood. All of them 
should be potted early, or in succes- 
sion, for a long period of bloom. Like- 
wise all of them should be put in a 
dark, cool place for at least six weeks 
to form roots; after which they may 
be gradually brought into the warmth 

ight. 

Pi censlly I found Narcissi the 
most satisfactory, as Tulips and 
Crocuses are apt to be infested with 
aphis. But very beautiful Tulips and 
Crocuses may be grown if you are 
willing to pay the price of eternal 
igilance. 

““fyacinths are attractive and easily 
grown; their weak point being a tend- 
ency to bloom without stems. If they 
are kept in a fairly cool room and 
still show a desire to bloom as soon 
as the buds are out of the bulb, stem 
growth may be stimulated by putting 
the pots on the floor below a window 
so that they will be obliged to stretch 
up to the light. The small slender 
Hyacinths called Roman are the most 
attractive for the house, but are now 


quite expensive, being three dollars a 
dozen while they used to be but fifty 
cents. 


Narcissi seem to have no weak 
points if the bulbs are healthy to start 
with, but unfortunately the methods 
of disinfection used in Washington 
frequently injure the bulbs; in fact I 
have had so many failures from this 
cause that I have ceased my attempts 
to grow them. If anyone wants to 
make the attempt, however, the modus 
operandi is the same as for other 
bulbs—at least six weeks in darkness 
and low temperature, before attempt- 
ing to start top growth. Florists 
leave the potted bulbs outdoors, 
plunging the pots in coal ashes and 
covering them with straw or leaves 
until they have been well frozen, 
claiming that they get finer flowers 
by this method. But when only a 
few pots are started, a back porch, 
storm house or shed will do quite as 
well and be more easily managed. It 
is well to throw a piece of burlap or 
an old rug over them to provide shade 
and retain a more even temperature. 
By having a sufficient number of pots 
and bringing in one or two at a time a 
succession of flowers may be had from 
Christmas until April showers fill our 
borders once again with Snowdrops 
and the other lovely spring-flowering 
bulbs. 





Border 


Edgings 


BY GRACE T. BRE MILLER 


I have in mind the small informal 

garden taken care of by the owner, 
who is generally a woman. Her spe- 
cial problem is to find some plant or 
flower which will set off to good ad- 
vantage the larger plants or shrubbery 
of the border. 


There is a wide variety of flowers 
among the annuals and perennials 
from which to select our edging. The 
perennials are the spring and early 
summer bloomers and the annuals, 
coming later, will stay with us until 
killed by the frost. For early Spring, 
what is more charming than the 
Scillas and Snowdrops? Then comes 
Arabis or Rock Cress, a very hand- 
some and sweet-scented perennial hav- 
ing an abundance of white flowers 
which last nearly a month. An added 
attraction is its gray-green foliage 
which remains in good form for the 
entire season. The Bellis or Double 
English Daisy, and the many varieties 
of Polyanthus, are both adaptable 
edgings for they do not get out of 
bounds as soon as some of the more 
rapidly growing plants. Cultivated 
Myosotis, or Forget-me-not, appears 
In pink, white and the well-known 
blue, while the native Forget-me-not 
comes only in the latter color, but it 
appears later, stays in bloom longer, 


[; SPEAKING of Border Edgings 


and is also very much more prolific 
than the cultivated species. A com- 
bination of either of these with Tulips 
is very effective. Phlox Sublata may 
also be considered as an early bloomer 
among perennials. Dianthus or 
Hardy Garden Pink is a _ popular 
edging. As they are very sprawling 
in habit they should be planted close 
enough together to cover the ground. 
This rule, however, applies to all 
plants used for edging. 

Pansies, Ageratum and the Carpa- 
thian Harebell may be used to good 
effect with a background of shrub- 
bery. Sweet Alyssum is, I think, the 
most popular annual grown as an edg- 
ing. Lobelia with its heavenly blue 
color is also very beautiful, and is 
used quite extensively. The French 
Marigold, Legion of Honor, makes a 
very striking combination for the tall 
African Marigolds. 

If one has a sunny open border, the 
Portulaca makes a mass of color from 
Spring until frost. 


There are many other plants and 
flowers which can be used for edging. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
no matter which flower is selected, the 
edging will not show off to good ad- 
vantage unless the lawn is kept neatly 
trimmed with either a straight or a 
curved edge. 
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Hoodoo Hill 


C2 subscribers will recall some- 
thing along this line which has 
appeared in past issues. (See issues 
of December 1927, June and July, 
1928.) One of my interested readers 
has taken up the subject with an As- 
sistant Division Engineer connected 
with the Department of Public Works 
of the State of New York, and he 
writes as follows: 

“I believe the reason this is known as 
‘Hoodoo Hill’ is on account of the topog- 
raphy being such that it deceives the 
eye as to the actual grade of the road. 


“Beginning at the bridge at the foot 
of the hill after leaving the concrete 
road going towards Adams the road as- 
cends on a grade of 1.7% for a distance 
of about 500’, then ascends on a grade 
of 1.2% for a distance of 500’, then de- 
scends to a grade of approximately 3% 
for a distance of about 200’, then as- 
cends on a 6% grade for a distance of 
about 400’, then ascends on a 1.1% grade 
for about 300’, then descends to a 1% 
grade for a distance of approximately 
100’. This brings you to the foot of the 
big hill. Beginning here the grade as- 
cends on a 7% grade for a distance of 
approximately 800’. This brings you im- 
mediately in front of the house of J. 
Ellsworth on the right side of the road 
going toward Syracuse. 


“At this point most people think the 
road begins to be level, but it is still as- 
cending on a grade of 4% for a distance 
of approximately 250’, and then ascends 
on a 3.25% grade for a distance of 400’, 
which brings you to the top of the hill 
approximately in front of the house of 
Charles Hallet, which is on the right 
side of the road going toward Syracuse. 
This brings you to the top of the hill 
and the road begins to go down on a 2% 
grade, for a distance of approximately 
200’ and then immediately begins to as- 
cend again on a 5% grade for a distance 
of about 400’, then continues ascending 
on a 3% grade for approximately 400’, 
and then continues ascending on around 
a 1% grade for about 600’ more, which 
is approximately in front of the house 
and barn of Mr. Chas. Hallet, the house 
being on the left and the barn on the 
right going toward Syracuse. 

“I believe this will explain to you why 
some cars have trouble in making this 
grade. I might state for your informa- 
tion that the elevation of the road at the 
top of the hill in front of the house and 
barn of Charles Hallet is approximately 
649’ and the elevation of the road at the 
bridge at the foot of the hill is 509’, or 
in a distance of 4000’ the road rises ap- 
proximately 140’, or on an average of 
3.5% grade.” CHARLES C. CASSEL 
EpiTor’s NoTE:— 

In contradiction to the optical illusion theory 
as explained above, I am in receipt of several 
letters sustaining the magnetic ore theory and 
one of which I have already in type and will be 
used directly. Two or three others are in hand 
which will be used as opportunity presents itself. 
It seems to me that the last word has not been 
said, and personally I am inclined to the magnetic 
ore theory as against the optical illusion theory. 
If any of my surveyor friends who patronize THE 
FLOWER GROWER can give additional suggestions 


to those offered by “Surveyor,” will be glad to 
have them do so. 


These natural phenomena which are 
not easily explainable, intrigue the im- 
agination, and they allow scientifically- 
trained men to trip themselves up 
without any assistance from the 
simple-minded Editor. 
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Money from the Milkweed Pod 


BY FELIX J. KOCH, (Ohio) 


EAD in the papers that Mary 
Jones, of next suburb, is en- 
gaged; and know, by the very 

token, if that word is not being given 
already along, that there will be show- 
ers for the bride-soon-to-be galore? 

Good; and then, since you are want- 
ing to earn a bit of spare-time extra- 
money yourself, why not capitalize on 
the big news? 


Mary Jones, as you know, or can 
discover from any society editor of 
any paper of the town, moves in a 
certain “set.” Every one of that set 
will no doubt repeat such shower pro- 
gram very soon, or buy wedding-gifts 
for her in the end. 

Someone must supply these gifts 
and that someone, to earn this tidy 
profit, may as well be you. 


And you can do it by providing— 
something dainty, something pretty, 
something not at all expensive to the 
donor, something different from the 
rest. 


That something, if you love to toy 
with the dainty, pretty, workable, de- 
lightful, may take the form of a 
water-pitcher rest; a simple porch- 
tray for iced-shrub glasses or what 
may be, or else a set of plate-glass 
coasters, basing, for their decoration 
on the Milkweed puffs. 


Yes, of course, you know the Milk- 
weed. 


It grows almost rank beside the 
roads along every pike of Canada and 
the United States. Sometimes whole 
fields, notably up Michigan way, are 
pretty near a mass with it; it scatters 
and spatters just everywhere. 


Milkweed turns to pod in early 
Summer. Seeds to the million; dainty 
argosies packed in each pod; there 
will then be a silver sheen. By and 
by they’re gold. Then bronze. Then 
russet. Come the frost to rip the pod, 
the snow to sodden, and seeds left to 
the fluff are almost black. So you’ve 
plenty of variety for your base ma- 
terial. 








Milkweed Pods 


Holidays, anytime from Summer 
through the snow, one may take an 
idle stroll and gather Milkweed. Or 
you may dispatch the neighbor boys, 
with car fare, to pick, so much for 
the basket or pound. 

Your Milkweed supply secure, the 
corner hardware store will supply you 
glass for tray base and top, cut any 
size, any form, you may desire. 

These panes of glass washed to 
shining, you arrange your Milkweed 
fluff between. You scatter the seeds 
a’purpose to look most artistic; to 
produce real color-play. Maybe you 
add a wisp of Goldenrod or Ironweed. 
Maybe you'll spread out your fluff on 
the colored autumn leaves the children 
found. Possibly you will press Vio- 
lets or Spring Beauties; or it may be 
Pansies, Forget-me-nots, (if you can 
get them,) in the proper season, just 
to build between the plates of glass 
edge. 


December, oi ; 


At any event it’s just in 
your own skill and artistry ath. that 
to make every object put out an ai’ 
vertisement to you for endless ad. 


Finally, things between the 
—. op eager otherwise jg 93 
joining top-glass with th : 
simple raffia. i with 

Set done, one wraps each indy; 
coaster made in a ahaie titaea i. 
that adds so much. Gilt thread, 
cord or even baby ribbon help 
present. Then—well, one may by 
proper white cardboard box fre , 
jeweler or art shop in town: : 
that with white tough-fiber p; 
match, and who is to say what pri 
within reason, you just cannot de. 


Wrap j 
Paper to 


mand from the delighted, extra-satis. 


fied giver? 





The fragrance of Milkweed bloom | 
is perhaps not known to many, but F 
those who have come in contact with | 


this plant in its first bloom will yp. | 


member this feature. The Milkwesg 


is interesting and beautiful; do not | 


despise it because it is common. 





Milkweed Blossoms are very fragrant 
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Some of the Show Glads 


BY ROBERT B. LOWRY, (Wis.) 


Sept. 3rd and found that several 

large growers had staged a won- 
derful display of Gladioli. There were 
over three thousand spikes of between 
five and six hundred varieties rang- 
ing from the least expensive sorts to 
the finest to be had. 

The exhibitors had adequate space 
at their disposal, the labels were all 
readable, and the visitors had a won- 
derful opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with the different vari- 
me had no color chart to guide me so 
I am describing the new varieties in 
my own way, so that my color descrip- 
tions will vary, and possibly may not 
be as flowery or enthusiastic as some 
of the originator’s descriptions. I am 
also giving my own personal opinion 
about their attractiveness to which 
others, no doubt, will take exceptions. 

Minuet, lavender, was in evidence 
in each exhibit, stood up well, and was 
very dainty and refined. It is a pleas- 
ing light-lavender with a bit of white 
sanding in the throat; of good size 
and several open at a time. 

Jane Adams is another large pink- 
ish-lavender with a creamy throat, 
some larger than Minwet and very 
fine. 

Mabel Carmichel, six inches across, 
having the same general color as 
Myra, with red throat lines, seemed 
very pleasing to me. 

Gladdie Boy also seemed similar in 
color and general appearance to Myra 
but had the characteristic shape of 
Dr. Van Fleet. 

Fay Lamphier is a rich, melting 
pink on the Richard Diener order for 
color, but a rather more refined flower. 

Golden Dream was a dream in yel- 
low. The growers near here feel that 
it is the most satisfactory yellow, a 
good grower and a good producer of 
bulbs and bulblets. It is the best yel- 
low that I have seen and is without 
doubt the coming yellow. Many open 
at a time and a tall straight spike. 

Robert Cunningham is considered 
here to be a better grower and pro- 
ducer for the commercial market than 
Minuet but it is inclined to be of a 
more pinkish cast. 

Mrs. P. W. Sisson, a shell pink, is 
very dainty and refined. The growers 
here do not give this the highest rat- 
ng as a commercial flower but it is 
quite satisfactory for the private gar- 
den; in fact, several of the varieties 
I will mention as not considered the 
best growers for commercial work, are 


a satisfactory in the private gar- 
en, 


] sent fro an the State Fair on 


Rita Beck is a large, clean pink 
with throat lines of crimson. A large 
flower and imposing, but no more so 
than some of the others. It was 
labeled “the most meritorious variety” 
at the show. The blossoms are large 
and there are several open at a time. 

Pfeitzer’s Triumph is a mammoth 
orange-salmon red, wide open with a 
darker throat blotch. Distinctive and 
very fine. 

Trundel Gratz is another mammoth, 
wide-open flower, salmon pink with 
dark throat blotch. This and 
Pfeitzer’s Triumph attracted much at- 


' tention. 


Coryphee is a very pleasing large, 
creamy, shell-pink. 

Chateau Thierry, a fiery salmon 
Prim of large proportions, with 
creamy yellow throat, is very striking. 

Joerg’s White is large but has too 
many pink throat lines to be the out- 
standing white. 

Mrs. F. C. Hornsberger is, to my 
notion, a better white, being without 
the throat lines and of good size. 

Gertrude Errey is a bit like Mrs. P. 
W. Sisson, but with a little more red 
in the throat and clear cut. Very 
dainty and refined, not gaudy like 
some and will be in demand. 

Mrs. Rattray is somewhat similar 
to Dr. Norton but larger, more lively 
pink and more florets open at a time. 
Took first premium for the most 
florets open at a time on one spike. 

Marmora (Australian) a slatey lav- 
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ender with ten enormous flowers open 
at a time. 

Rose Mist is of a peculiar old-rose 
tint, each petal bordered buff. The 
color is difficult to describe, not clear 
but on the order of Crinkles. It has 
good size and is quite a distinct and 
pleasing variety. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge is a wonder- 
fully clear, live pink. 

Pearl of California is also a clear 
pleasing pink. 

Los Angeles is a very strong-grow- 
ing Glad resembling Mrs. Bothin, 
Evelyn Kirtland, etc., being a pink 
with red throat blotches. Is the best 
grower and producer of them all, 
though Pink Cloud is nearly as good. 


Paul Pfeitzer resembles Purple 
Glory. 

Hinemoa is one of the newest va- 
rieties that I know of; imported from 
New Zealand. It is an outstanding 
variety, very difficult to describe, but 
most orchid-like in its appearance. To 
me, the color seems an oriental red, 
similar to Bengal Tiger or Saraband, 
but with a creamy throat, the creamy 
part of the lower petals being daintily 
edged with red. The outer edges of 
all the petals are splashed with a 
darker red. Ordinarily, I do not care 
for these splashed sorts, but this one 
is so clean-cut, clear and distinct that 
it attracts lots of attention. I stood 
near where it was on display and 
heard many remarks about it. 

A new seedling called by its pro- 
ducer, Mrs. A. J. Wilkus is a large 
white with some Prim blood in it, very 
much the shape of Giant White, over- 
cast very lightly with rainbow-like 
tints of pink, lavender, green and yel- 
low in a most wonderfully delicate 
manner. No one present had ever 
seen a Glad tinted in such a delicately- 
pleasing manner. A bouquet of its 
spikes could not be beaten for sheer 
loveliness. 














Some rugged-looking Glads grown in Oregon by W. A. George 


These flowers are mostly from THE FLOWER GROWER collection, 
and Mr. George writes with reference to same as follows: 

“I have enjoyed comparing the varieties of Gladiolus in THE FLOWER GROWER 
collection with my named varieties, identifying as many as possible, and I must confess 
that I find THe FLrower Grower collection a truly balanced collection of Gladioli. The 
many unusual varieties found in it greatly pleased me, and I have taken pride in 


pointing it out to visitors to my garden this Summer.” 
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Adelina Patti is a blue similar to 
Hulot, but some better. 

Othello is a large, loppy blue, not 
extra. 

Wedgewood is another blue like 
Hulot. Hope it has a better constitu- 
tion than Hulot. 

Nelson Shook looks like Crinkles 
somewhat, but larger. 

Emile Auburn is a smoky blue, odd 
but not pretty. 

Scarlet Princess is a good red; good 
size and color. 

Gloriana is a wonderful melting 
creamy-salmon, but does not open up 
as it should to suit me. It took first 
prize for best six spikes any color. 
It would be wonderful and hard to 
beat if it opened up wider. 

Robert J. Kunderd took first prize 
in the red or crimson class. 

J. Ogden Armour is a peculiar dense 
pink with a very dark throat blotch, 
not very pretty. 

Veilchenblau is a good blue, prob- 
ably the best one I have seen. 

Taurus is similar to Anna Eberius 
and Henry Ford. 

Rose Luisante looks like a Prim and 
is similar to Dr. Norton. 

Orchid Lady did not impress me 
greatly. 

The varieties I have mentioned are 
the large-flowered sorts with several 
flowers open at a time. The old one- 
at-a-time flowering spikes are rapidly 
getting out of date. 

There were many other varieties 
which I might mention, but most of 
them are familiar to many of the 
Glad enthusiasts. 

The public seems to be interested in 
the large showy types with striking 
color and color combinations, and 
vases containing varieties of that 
nature always had admirers, but the 
real Glad enthusiast is more discrim- 
inating and is not primarily interested 
in size alone but in daintiness and 
style, coupled with size. 

Commercial growers, as well as gar- 
den enthusiasts, should make it a 
point to attend these exhibitions to 
encourage the exhibitors as well as to 
become familiar with the best the 
world affords. Color descriptions of 
Glads seldom do them justice and fre- 
quently we mentally over-rate them 
from descriptions put out by the orig- 
inators. The most satisfactory way 
to select the varieties we wish for our 
gardens is to actually see the spikes 
in blossom. 





The Blooming Bulblets! 


N THE October issue, Mr. Frank 

F. Moore does me some injustice. 
He implies that I expressed doubt 
about Mr. George Birch’s getting 
bulblets to bloom! It would be bad 
enough if Mr. Moore thought that I 
questioned an average grower’s bloom- 
ing them; but when he implies that 
I doubted Mr. Birch’s success, it is 
too much! Even J know that the 
Birches are adept growers of Gladioli 
and could teach most of us volumes. 


Almost all of us agree that it pays 
to partially peel choice bulblets. Many 
think soaking helps germination; Mr. 
Birch advises 24 hours of soaking, 
claiming that a week is injurious. Mr. 
Moore however, pooh-poohs any soak- 
ing at all. 

I look at it this way: The main 
thing is to insure the moisture requi- 
site to germination. Soaking does no 
harm and apparently does go a long 
way toward making certain that mois- 
ture gets into the bulblet. It is, per- 
haps, only an insurance against a lack 
of sufficient moisture after the stock 
is put into the soil. 

Again quoting Mr. Moore: “We 
contend that cultivation is almost 
everything in growing bulblets.” That 
should be considerably qualified; it de- 
pends entirely on the soil and the 
treatment used. 

This season my choice ones were 
partially peeled, soaked in water for a 
week, and planted 114” deep in an old 
coldframe’s rich soil, and then covered 
with a thin layer of peat moss. They 
had several waterings and one very 
light fertilizing during the season. 
From planting to digging, there was 
no cultivation! 

How did they do? Well, I don’t 
ever expect to match Mr. Moore’s 
sweeping “we get bulblet blooms from 
practically all our varieties the same 
year planted.” But I had blooms 
with 8, 10, 12, even 14 flowers from 
these: Heavenly Blue, Mrs. Konynen- 
burg, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Patricia 
Carter, Scarlet Bedder, Red Tornado, 
Mary Frey, Ruffled Gold, Coryphee, 
Dr. Moody, Zona, Helen Howard, Eliz- 
abeth Swartley, Aflame, Primrose 
Princess, Lena Hulse, Harbinger, and 
Sacajawea. I planted no more than 
six bulblets of any of these varieties 
and less of several, the stock coming 
from all parts of the country, West 
Coast, East Coast and stops in be- 
tween. 

Upon digging, I found to my joy 
that I had No. 1 bulbs of all but two 
of these varieties, with from twenty 
to a hundred bulblets per bulb! I 
hasten to add that this is the first 
time I’ve had such excellent results. 

To be honest, I want to add a list 
of some varieties, planted similarly, 
that failed to bloom: Jubilee, Fred- 
erick Christ, Pauline Kunderd, Cre- 
atore, Rippling Waters, Star of the 
Sea, Helen Phipps, Mammoth White, 
Orange Wonder, Orchid Lady, Merced, 
and Mrs. Tom Rattray. Several of 
these gave No. 1 bulbs, however, and 
friends have bloomed some of them 
from bulblets. 

These details are given to show that 
Mr. Moore errs somewhat in saying 
that cultivation is “practically every- 
thing.” Diet (i. e.: soil and moisture) 
are far more important. Plenty of 
water, preserved by a peat-moss mulch 
(not too thick!) more than equals the 
effect of constant cultivation. 

Of course this article deals with 
bulblet growing on a small scale, 
treatment practical only for choice 
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varieties. But judgin 
sults from my glanting fs: the 7” 
the open ground this season ( | 
had less cultivation than ever bef, 
I am inclined toward the beli ry) 
the P eapecel who are now = at 
ing the omnipotence o 
sings os mulches. ‘=a and 
ow let someone co 
tell me what a nit-wit” long hes 
they can’t take away the bulbs 
bulblets I’ve just dug, though th 
may say that the bloom in 1999 K! 
be poor. We shall see! will 


T. V. BULLARD, (Mass,) 
oe NOTE :— : 
_ Brother Bullard seems to have 
ject well, and his results are remay dhe ibe 
wg vd — -— first-sized bulbs from a Dro 
e first year, ost everything j 
So. ything is possible wee | 
_Mulching is perhaps O. K. un certai i 
ditions. Whether it will take the sil of, a 
vation is a debatable question. Indeed, it = 
be that mulch would produce results in ‘nett 4 
disastrous to some crops which need plenty a P 
air at the roots. Besides mulch ig only a i 
able on a comparatively small scale -* F 
speaking, although it has been applied to rather 
large operations by the use of paper as & mulch 
Just how far this can be made practicable 
Gladiolus growing remains to be seen, ia 


Glads are grown on a commercial scale ieoatl 
sary that they be handled rapidly and ph a 


produce a crop at a profitable pri ; 
amateur’s operations with a few bulblets ena 
a smal] way is no gauge of what commercial 
eg re gy necessarily be. 
ersonally, am not prepared to 

mulch of any kind can take the place et cae 
vation, and as above suggested, it may Prove dis. 
astrous, even in the growing of Glads which are 
not inclined to resent sour conditions in the.gojj, 
_A discussion of practical growing points is de. 
cidedly valuable to all concerned and further 
comments on this subject will be acceptable, 





Storing Glad Bulbs 


It is sometimes difficult to find a 
suitable storage place for Gladiolus 
bulbs when a small number of several 
varieties are to be kept separate. We 
found the following method to work 
nicely : 

We nailed strips across the exposed 
joists in the ceiling of the cellar. A | 
number of empty shoe boxes were ob- 
tained from a shoe store and the bulbs | 
of one variety placed in each box. The 
name or number of the variety was 
marked on the end of the box. The | 
lids were used to reénforce the bot- 
tom. Two boxes fit each space. The 
marks are easily read and any variety 
can be located quickly. If the floor 
is inclined to become damp, the bulbs | 
will keep better near the ceiling. 

We have used small cloth bags for 
storing varieties, but the bulbs are 8 
much more easily handled in the boxes 
that we like this way better. 


A. D. HoweErTon, (Ind.) 





The Editor’s Gladiolus bulbs this 
year are superb. Not only are they 
clean and free from disease, which is 
perhaps remarkable considering the 
wet season, but they have made 4 
greater growth than has ever beet 
secured before. This is doubtless 
mostly owing to the fact that they 
have never suffered for moisture, but 
partly because I have used a libe 
quantity of balanced commercial fer 
tilizer, which is important to give 
the bulbs a start in the Spring. 
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The Science of Making Sauerkraut 


BY F. W. FABIAN, (in The Steward) 


i herever Cabbage is grown 
es uscslly finds Sauerkraut. 
ss a simple and convenient way of pre- 
It ving Cabbage. While almost every- 
ake raises Cabbage makes Sauer- 
re not all that is made turns out 
’ Often much is thrown out on ac- 
count of spoilage, and much that is eaten 
should be thrown out due to its off- 
flower. “ 3? 
RULES FOR MAKING “KRAUT , 
ound, firm heads should be used. 
sa ease leaves should be removed and 
the Cabbage cored. It should be piled in 
a clean place and shredded, and then it 
should be packed in a thoroughly cleaned 
container, and salted. The usual propor- 
tion of salt added is two and one-half 
per cent, by weight. This may vary. 
Salt plays a very important part in 
Sauerkraut making. It keeps down the 
undesirable micro-organisms and permits 
the desirable ones to grow. It also draws 
out the soluble food from the Cabbage 
cells by osmosis, so that bacteria have 
plenty of food. The salt also “seasons 
the Kraut, so that it has an agreeable 
taste if properly made. Pressure must 
be applied to the Cabbage during fer- 
mentation to press out the juices con- 
taining the food and to exclude air. 
During fermentation, the Sauerkraut 
should be kept at a temperature of 80° 
F. for the best results. If the Cabbage 
is cold when shredded, the temperature 
should be raised to 80° F. After the 
fermentation ceases, the finished product 
should be sealed airtight. 


THE BACTERIOLOGY OF SAUERKRAUT 


If the few simple rules just given are 
followed, a highly desirable product 
should result. The reason for this is 
that the changing of Cabbage into Sauer- 
kraut is a bacteriological process, and 
when one has surrounded the bacteria 
with ideal conditions they respond ac- 
cordingly. The salt suppresses the 
growth of almost all bacteria except the 
group which produces lactic acid. They 
convert the sugars and mannite which 
are present in the Cabbage into lactic 
acid, carbon dioxide and ethyl alcohol. 
It is the lactic acid which is desired. This 
acid preserves the Cabbage from putre- 
factive bacteria. If not enough salt is 
added, bacteria other than the lactic acid 
group, get the upper hand and a Sauer- 
kraut with an off-flavor results. Some 
of the bacteria causing this change are 
Baccillus coli and those that produce 
butyric acid. Both of these groups are 
very undesirable and cause disagreeable 
odors and flavors. Another factor con- 
trolling bacteria is temperature. This is 
the reason why the temperature should 
be raised to 80° F. and kept there. If 
it is kept too low, then the undesirable 
bacteria grow. Keeping out the air by 


pressure also excludes undesirable bac- 
teria. 


Ger det. Wher is a common article 


USE OF A STARTER 


‘The writer has had very good success 
with securing the desirable flavor in 
Sauerkraut by using a home-made 
starter prepared as follows: Shred one 
large head or several small heads of 
Cabbage and add two and one-half per 
cent by weight of salt. Place at 80° F. 
in a clean suitable container properly 
weighed. Allow to ferment several days. 


At the end of this time you can tell 
whether the Sauerkraut will have the 
desired flavor or not. If it has not, 
throw out and prepare a new batch. 
Keep doing this until the desired flavor 
is obtained. When you have the desired 
flavor in the small batch, which we shall 
call the starter, proceed to make the 
large batch and inoculate it with the 
starter by adding some at different in- 
tervals as the container is being filled. 
One gallon of starter is sufficient for 
about 25 gallons of Cabbage. The value 
of using a starter is that you don’t take 
any chances on the flavor of your Sauer- 
kraut. The starter serves to inoculate 
the Sauerkraut with the right kind of 
bacteria so the outcome will be assured. 
This has worked very successfully and 
can be recommended. 


WHY SAUERKRAUT SPOILS 
It is the acid produced by bacteria that 
preserves the Kraut, just as vinegar is 


added to pickles as a preservative. In 
vinegar we have acetic acid, while in 


Sauerkraut. 
Torulae, growing in abundance on it. 
The yeasts use up the water and turn an 
otherwise desirable product into an un- 
desirable one. 
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Sauerkraut we have mostly lactic acid, 


which is more pleasing to the taste. If 
anything happens to destroy the acid, 
putrefactive bacteria flourish and they 
putrify or rot the Sauerkraut. 
are certain yeasts as the Mycoderma 
that eat up the acid and thus bring about 
just such a condition as described. That 
is the reason for sealing the Sauerkraut 
air-tight after the fermentation has 
ceased. The Mycoderma require air to 
grow, and if the air is excluded then 
they can’t grow and use up the acid. 
Air may be excluded by canning the 
Sauerkraut or putting melted parafin on 
top of the container. 


There 


DISCOLORATION OF SAUERKRAUT 


Sometimes a pink color is seen on 
This is due to wild yeasts, 


A brown discoloration is sometimes 
noted in Kraut. This is due to an 


ensyme and occurs after the Kraut has 
been removed from the vat or barrel. 


If you desire Kraut that is light in color, 
it should not be cured so long. The 
longer it is cured the darker it gets. 




















A Concrete Bird House 


HE concrete Bird House _illus- 

trated is made by placing a box, 
C, on a flat piece of board, A, and cov- 
ering it with cement. The box is 
about four inches deep, six inches 
wide, and fifteen inches long. Paper 
is covered over the box, so that it is 
easily removed when the cement is 
dry, and the concrete is reinforced 
with wire, the ends of which are after- 
wards fastened together to support 
the thatched roof. 

The concrete is made of one part 
cement to two parts sand, and is 
placed over the form and finished with 


a small trowel. The holes are made 
after the cement is in place. 

Thatch for the roof is made with 
long straw as at B, and is tied to 
the wire, then trimmed with shears. 
E shows how the house is divided up 
into eight compartments with thin 
board, before the roof is fastened on. 


THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 





See Subscription Rewards on Page 
V. These are available for the securing 
of new subscriptions but you can get 
them for a cash price, and nothing is 
offered which is not first-class and de- 
cidedly usable for Christmas presents. 
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Winter Protection for Roses 


To THE EDITOR :— 

After reading articles in the September 1924 
FLOwerR GROWER by yourself and G. A. Stevens 
on winter protection of Roses, I covered all of 
mine with nail kegs and small barrels and lost 
nearly all of them; those that did live, died down 
to the ground and did not do well this Summer. 
Among others, I lost Alexander Hill Gray, 
Jeanette Heller, Primier, Hoosier Beauty, several 
Maman Cochets, Gladys Holland, Frank W. Dun- 
lop, etc. But being game, I bought more and 
now I want to know what to do this Fall. Last 
year I did not put anything inside the kegs. 

Geo, C. SHIELDS, Sr., (W. Va.) 

Answer :—When I see the list of Roses 
which Mr. Shields is growing I do not 
wonder that he loses them each Winter. 
The list tells me several things. More 
than half his Roses are Teas, which are 
questionably hardy even with heavy pro- 
tection, and he is growing own-root 
plants from greenhouse stock. The Jean- 
nette Heller and Charles Dingee tags 
tell me that. These names are synonyms 
for William R. Smith, a very good and 
very reliable Rose, but a Tea, and not 
hardy. 

I put in a good many years acquiring 
just such experience as Mr. Shields is 
now having. No matter what method 
‘was used, I could not save more than a 
very small percentage of the own-root 
greenhouse Roses. 

I don’t recall seeing the “nail-keg” ar- 
ticle in THE FLOWER GROWER, but I did 
collect a lot of data on hardiness a year 
or so ago, for the American Rose An- 
nual, among which was an item from a 
correspondent in Northern Illinois who 
used the nail kegs. His method was to 
place the keg over the plant and fill it 
with leaves or earth, covering the open 
top of the keg with burlap. 

Mr. Shields should get in touch with 
a good grower of budded Roses and set 
out a few two-year plants in the Fall, 
cutting them back to twelve inches in 
height, and hilling the soil up as high 
as he can without entirely covering 
them. When the ground is frozen, place 
a few Evergreen branches over them or 
a layer of dry leaves which will not pack 
down wet and soggy about the plants. 
‘The same method may be used with own- 
roots which he has, but I am dubious 
-whether he can hold them. 


G. A. STEVENS, (Penna.) 





‘Grapes Drying up and Falling off 


“To THE EDITOR :-— 
I have a young Grapevine which had very fine 


Grapes on it last year. This year there were 2 
-good amount of Grapes on it, but the most of 
‘them have dried up and fallen off. 

Will you kindly tell me through your valuable 
‘magazine if you can, the cause and a remedy? 

Mrs. JAMeEs H. Situ, (N.Y.) 

Answer :—This trouble is undoubtedly 
caused by the grape disease known as 
Black Rot. It gets its foothold on the 
vines early in the season and must be 
controlled at that time if at all, al- 
though most of the damage appears late 
in the season. 

Once Black Rot gains a foothold in 
the vineyard it is very likely to appear 
year after year. In seasons not favor- 
able to its development it may do little 
damage, but when the weather is favor- 
ble it may easily destroy the crop. 


Black Rot may be controlled by spray- 
ing with Bordeaux Mixture. If you have 
but a little spraying to do, it probably 
will be most satisfactory to use one of 
the proprietary dry Bordeaux mixtures 
sold by all dealers in garden supplies. 
Use it at the strength recommended on 
the container. 

The first application should be made 
in Spring when the new shoots are eight 
to twelve inches long, and before the 
flower buds open. The second applica- 
tion should be made just after the fruit 
is set—when the tiny Grapes first ap- 
pear. 

These two sprays, thoroughly applied, 
will usually control Black Rot, and Mil- 
dew as well, and they will keep Flea 
Beetles from injuring the crop. If there 
is any evidence later of the presence 
of the disease, the applications should be 
renewed at intervals of two weeks. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Gladiolus Bulblets in Wet Sand 


To THE EbDITOR :— 


Kindly let me know how long bulblets must lay 
in wet sand; is April 1st too early to plant them? 


L. ManssacuH, (N. J.) 

Answer:—Some growers store their 
bulblets in damp sand nearly all Winter. 
My practice is to put bulblets in the 
sand in February and let them stay in 
sand until ready to plant. We screen 
out the sand only just as fast as planted. 
They must, of course, be kept cold in 
storage or they are likely to sprout badly. 


Just as soon as ground can be worked 
in the Spring is not too early to plant 
bulblets. In New Jersey, you may be 
able to plant in March. 

— (EDITOR) 





Gladiolus Ripen Foliage Early 


To THE EDITOR :-— 

Why do some of my Gladiolus die down before 
they bloom, some by the time they are through 
blooming, while others in the same patch stay 
green all season? 

The ones that died down have produced small 
bulbs which have already been dug, (September). 
How will they be for another year? 

Purple Glory, Crinkles, Lustre, Evelyn Kirtland, 
and Orange Glory are the ones I have had the 


most trouble with. 
Mrs. G. P. BAKER, (Ind.) 

Answer:—I note your inquiry about 
Gladiolus dying down, while others in 
the same patch stayed green. This is 
partly a question of variety. Some va- 
rieties are much more rugged than 
others, and will remain green and grow- 
ing until frost cuts them down, others 
will ripen foliage soon after blooming. 
Of course, early varieties naturally ma- 
ture earlier than the late varieties. 

The dying down of foliage as sug- 
gested may be considered as a weakness 
and possibly the result of disease, if 
such dying down comes before or soon 
after blooming. For instance, I had one 
variety which ripened foliage at the 
same time of blooming and although 
there was ante of bloom, it was of in- 
ferior quality. This variety was Rose 
Glory, planted about June 15th, and it 
might have behaved altogether differ- 
ently had it been planted earlier. 

It is, of course, proper to dig bulbs 


after the foliage matures a - 
mostly stops then, but one sheen ; 
be in too much of a hurry in the Not 
as October is the natural diggi — 
in Indiana. "Ne Month 

n answer to your questio / 
the small immature ‘bulbs wil a tam 
another year. They will, of cehave 
produce much inferior results but ms 
times these small bulbs, where Fens: 
paar ag hs = ones, will produce sy ris. 
ingly fine bloom under fa : 
ingly vorable congj. 

Plant your bulbs on new ground 
other year if you can, it may be ¢ 
there is some disease in your soil, 


MADISON CoopgR 


Azalea, Cannas and Tulips 


To THE EDITOR :— 
1. I received a pretty potted Azalea last 
and during the Summer I set it out of doo; 


I leave it out all Winter? 2.I had a va 


bed of Ambassadore Cannas. How can I keep 
roots during the Winter? 3. Can I plant 

a certain depth, and plant the Cannas on 
them after they are through in the Spring 

How can I keep Geraniums to winter j : 
should they rest? G. H., (N.Y,) . 

Answer:—1. The greenhouse Azaleas 
such as are flowered in pots for Easter, 
are not hardy in the North. Such a 
plant may be brought in now and grown 
as a window plant. 

2. When the Canna foliage is black. 
ened by the first frost, cut the tops and 
dig the roots with as much earth as will 
adhere to them. Let them dry out of 
doors, and then store on shelves in 
cool cellar, where there is no danger 
of freezing. 

3. It is not practical to plant Cannas 
on top of Tulips. Cannas need plenty 
of room, and you would certainly dis. 
turb your Tulips in planting the Cannas, 
and probably work them down entirely 
too deep. If it is necessary to plant 
Cannas in the same place it would be 
far better to remove the Tulips after 
flowering. If the foliage had dried of 
the bulbs are merely lifted, dried and 
stored until planting time. If still 
green and growing lift the Tulips with 
as little disturbance as possible, and heel 
them in to finish ripening in some ge- 
cluded place, then lift and dry off for 
fall planting. 

4, Geraniums are often wintered ina 
partly dormant state in a cellar or 
other room free from frost. They ar 
planted close together in a box, or left 
in pots, and watered sparingly from time 
to time, just enough to prevent the 
stems from shriveling. As a good deal 
of foliage is lost, such plants are rather 
leggy and unsightly, but if brought toa 
sunny window and cut back severely in 
Spring, they make fair specimens for 
bedding. We prefer, however, to keep 
them growing in a sunny window, 
through the Winter, where they will be 
green and healthy, keeping up an active 
growth. They are more shapely, and if 
desired some cuttings from them may be 
rooted in the window in early Spring. 


—(Rural New Yorker) 





Plant Identity 


To THE EDITOR :— 

If a graft from tree X (an Apple tree) is 
grafted on tree Y (another Apple tree) and 
the seeds from the fruit of the graft are evel 
tually planted producing an Apple tree, 
kind of a tree will be produced? That is, will 
the new tree be the same as tree X or tree ¥, 
or a combination of both?” 

“Reaper,” (Penna.) 


Answer:—The question, as well a 
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anni which come to us from 
simile time, brings out the fact that 
aed people fail to understand the dif- 
—, between sexual and asexual re- 
onduction in plants. Of a similar na- 
P is the question whether Strawber- 
on will mix if different varieties are 
planted in adjacent rows. Every fertile 
: od is the result of the fertilization of 
~ ovule by @ pollen grain from the 
rie or another flower. The tree or 
<n resulting from the seed, inherit- 
as it does tendencies and character- 


istics of both pollen-parent and seed- 
parent, will be a new individual perhaps 
resembling one or the other parent or to 
some extent both and perhaps showing 
no resemblance to either but, as we say, 
“taking after” some remote ancestor. 
Propagation by seed is termed “sexual 
propagation” and always in the case of 
fruit produces a new variety. 

You have undoubtedly seen your 
mother break a slip from some choice 
Geranium and root it for a friend, cer- 
tain in the knowledge that the bloom 
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it bears will in every way be identical 
with that on the parent plant. Sim- 
ilarly when a part of a Strawberry plant 
which we term a “runner” strikes root 
and produces a new plant the new plant 
is in all respects like that from which 
it sprung. This is what we term “asex- 
ual propagation” and always results in 
a plant similar in all respects to the 
parent. Just as your mother took the 
piece of Geranium so we can take a bit 
of Apple twig and make of it a new tree 
by rooting it, not in water or soil but 
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Something for 


Our Children 








ERHAPS my 

little friends 
would like to see 
what their “story 
writer” looks like. 
Here she is, and 
wishes all of you a 
very merry Christ- 
mas. 








Miss Haas 


The Christmas Dolly 


T WAS in the cold December, and 

the ground was covered with snow 
and ice. People were hurrying along 
over the ice-crusted sidewalks, holding 
their coats close to keep out the biting 
winds. 

Darkness was just beginning to 
lower, and the lights were coming on 
one by one in the houses along the 
streets. The store windows were a 
glare of lights shining behind and 
above the beautiful Christmas gifts 
which were being displayed. One 
store in particular was especially at- 
tractive to the children because it was 
a toy shop. Many beautiful dolls, 
electric trains, automobiles, doll car- 
riages, doll furniture, fine building 
blocks, and so many other things, were 
temptingly displayed in the windows. 

Boys and girls with their parents 
were constantly streaming in and out 
of the shop and each time the door 
opened, a gust of cold wind entered, 
sending shivers through all who were 
near the door. 

Up the street came a little girl about 
seven years old, who had no warm 
coat, nor hood, no mittens on her 
hands, and her shoes were ragged, 
scarcely covering her feet. She was 
hungry for she had had no warm din- 
ner and very likely no supper, for her 
folks were very poor and they made 
this little girl go out in the cold to 
sell papers to get something to eat. 


Tonight she was very unhappy as 
she had not sold any papers today and 
she knew that meant nothing to eat. 
She came to this toy shop just as a 
rich little girl and her mother started 


‘in water. 


to enter the shop. They saw the poor 
girl standing outside the window look- 
ing at a beautiful doll. 

Ellen Adams, (that was the rich 
girl’s name,) said to her mother, 
“Mama, let’s buy that little girl a 
Christmas present. I don’t believe she 
has ever known about Santa Claus.” 

“I am glad to hear you say that, 
Ellen. I think that would be nice for 
you to do.” 

They took the poor child into the 
warm store. She could hardly believe 
her eyes when they told the clerk to 
wrap up the big doll for her. Then 
they took her to a clothing store and 
bought a whole outfit of nice clothes 
for her; stopping at a grocery, they 
left a bill of groceries to be sent out to 
this home. When they reached the 
old tumbledown house they found a 
family in great need, but when they 
left, so much happiness was left be- 
hind I don’t think Ellen was ever 
happier in her young life; do you? 

ESTHER HAAS 





Dutch Bulbs 


LOWERS growing from bulbs, such 

as Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
Narcissus and a few others not so 
well-known, are classed as Dutch 
bulbs. 

They are grown in great abundance 
in Holland as well as in America. 
They are very easy to grow, and have 
blooming in great profusion all Win- 
ter if a little care is observed at first. 
Dutch bulbs may be grown out-of- 
doors or in the house. The last three 
named may be grown either in soil or 
Tulips will live in pots of 
dirt in the house, but they are subject 
to plant lice when grown indoors and 
care must be taken to prevent them, 
by using tobacco powder; or some 
other powder fo kill lice may be used. 

When bulbs are planted outside, 
they should be planted rather deep in 
the soil and about two inches apart. 
Plant them in the Fall for early-spring 
blooming. They may be left out all 
Summer, and will multiply rapidly; or 
if you wish, you may dig them late 
in the Spring and store in cellar until 
oo Keep where mice cannot get 

em. 


When planted either in soil or water 
in the house, place in a cool dark room 
or cellar and leave for from three to 
eight weeks, or until the roots are 
well started before bringing up to 
warmth and light. Be sure to have 
good roots or the strength will all go 
to foliage instead of bloom. 

Place in a warm sunny window, and 
in a short time you will have beautiful 
blooms. Do not overcrowd in the pot 
or pan. 

ESTHER HAAS 





Something to Make 


A KEWPIE DOLL PINCUSHION 


This is the time of the year when 
we are thinking about Old Santa, and 
planning our Christmas gifts. Why 
not make sister, mother or some 
friend, a Kewpie Doll pincushion? 
Even a small girl who enjoys using 
a needle can make one, with a little 
help. 

Buy a small Kewpie doll at any ten- 
cent store; one measuring three or 
four inches is a good size, or any 
small doll will do if you cannot buy 
a Kewpie. 

Next, select the color you like for 
the cushion, pink, blue, yellow or any 
other color you wish. The ribbon 
should be wide enough to cover the 
doll from the neck down over the feet 
and allow enough to gather in. First, 
hem the raw edges of the ribbon. Use 
cotton to fill in around the doll to form 
the cushion, making it quite full. If 
arms are movable, push them up so 
they will extend out from cushion. 
Now, sew the ribbon together, turning 
wrong side out. When seam is sewed, 
turn right side again, and slip over 
the cotton. Run draw string around 
the neck, and draw the ribbon tight at 
the bottom. This makes a bag over 
the doll and you have a very pretty 
cushion to either stand on dresser or 
hang up. 

ESTHER HAAS 





Game,—Hands Up 


The players form in a circle, each 
one holding up his hands. One child is 
in the center, and tries to touch one 
of the pairs of hands before that child 
can lower them. They are raised 
again, when dropped for the play to 
continue. The child whose hands are 
touched, changes places with the cen- 
ter player. Continue as before. 
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by attaching it to a piece of Apple root. 
Such a bit of Apple twig retains all the 
characteristics and attributes of the 
tree from which it was taken and the 
tree it produces will yield the same 
fruit as the original tree. 

Some one has defined a graft as “a 
cooperative federation of stock and 
scion in which both are mutually in- 
terdependent and yet each retains com- 
plete autonomy.” Hence in the case you 
mention the graft tree X will produce X 
Apples no matter what it is grafted on, 
whether on a sweet Apple, sour Apple, 
Crab Apple, Thorn Apple or on the tree 
Y. The only effect of the tree Y on this 
fruit will be possibly slight modifica- 
tion due to the consistency of the sap 
which Y transmits across the border 
line to X. When we come to the seeds 
in the Apples on X we are on entirely 
different ground. These seeds are the 
result of a sexual union between the 
pistils of the X blossoms and whatever 
pollen may have fallen on them and will 
inherit whatever characteristics these 
two parents may transmit to them. In 
this inheritance Y will have no part, 
simply X and the pollen parent. Each 
seed on X will, if it grows into a tree, 
produce fruit different from X and dif- 
ferent from any other individual for it 
is an “individual” in all that that word 
implies. 


PAUL THAYER, (In Penna. Stockman) 





Handling of Manure and Compost 


‘To THE EpIToR :— 


I would like to know more about making a 
compost heap to produce the best fertilizer. I 
can get strawy, coarse manure but it has a lot 
of various weed seeds in it. Last year I used it 
on my strawberry field and it seeded the field so 
that it had to be plowed under. 

If one could treat the stuff so as to destroy 
germination of the weed seeds, it would doubtless 
make a good fertilizer. I will appreciate your 


advice on this matter. 
H. J. CottMan, (Ill) 

Answer :—There is no chemical treat- 
ment that I know of to kill weed seeds in 
compost, but if the pile is forked over 
occasionally, perhaps two or three times 
during the growing season, and kept 
pretty well wet at all times, most of the 
‘weed seeds will germinate and be killed 
in the process of forking over. It may 
be necessary to carry such a compost 
into a second year to get it into the best 
of condition for use. 

Weed seeds seem to be a great bug- 
bear to some people, but it would seem 
to me that if cultivation was thorough 
throughout the season, that the weed 
seedlings would be taken care of at a 
very early stage of their growth, and 
need not cause any considerable trouble. 
I use great quantities of manure of all 
kinds and from all sorts of sources, and 
compost all of my garden wastes, includ- 
ing weeds, and except during such a 
year as the present, 1928, weeds are no 
special worry to me. 

A little lecture on cultivation might 
be given here by suggesting that not one 
gardener out of ten cultivates anywhere 
near enough. Cultivation is not merely 
to kill weeds; it is also to let the air 
enter the top soil, create electrical and 
chemical action, and provide a mulch for 
the holding of moisture. Cultivation 
should be given when no weeds are in 
sight. Keep the cultivation going at 
frequent intervals throughout the grow- 
ing season, and especially after each 
rain so that the crust or top soil will be 
thoroughly broken to a depth of an inch 
or two. MADISON COOPER 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


ABOUT BEARDED IRIS 


Some one who knows more about the 
subject than I, may correct, or explain 
the following observations: 

About the middle of August the tips 
of my Iris plants began to bleach and 
this blanching quite rapidly ran down 
the leaf blades, every one of them, espe- 
cially on the Pallida Dalmaticas. As 
they looked so unsightly, I took the 
shears and cut off all the dried leaf 
ends, after which until now there has 
been no further blanching of the blades. 

If this was a disease, what caused it? 
And why always and only beginning at 
the tip? And if not a disease, why did 
the shearing stop the blight—why did it 
not begin again where the blades were 
cut off? It is true that many of the 
blades have dried up from the crown of 
the plants like dead grass, but they were 
apparently old and out of service and 
died a natural death, turning yellow the 
whole length of the blade at the same 
time. 

I have lost two large clumps of Loreley 
this Summer, apparently from the hot 
sun on them while the ground was wet; 
others equally wet but somewhat shaded 
suffered no injury. This was a plain 
case of crown rot, and I made no at- 
tempt to save them. My conclusion is 
that Bearded Iris should not be placed 
in proximity to any other plant that 
needs water in dry times. The amount 
of dry heat and burning sun on the most 
of mine this Summer would kill anything 
else, but they are growing again now, 
content in earth so dry and hard that 
a pickax could hardly break it. Such 
choice seems foolish; I really do not 
know whether they would thank me for 
a drink—makes me thirsty just to look 
at their dry bed, or ridge rather. 

This is Oct. 9, and the mercury stands 
at 94 degrees in my room, and has gone 
above 90 every day this month. “What’s 
up?” Answer,—the mercury! 


Gro. W. BorDEN, (Okla.) 


PEAT MOSS ON TULIPS 


I wish to cover my Tulips, two hun- 
dred or more of them, with Peat Moss. 
It is said that it acts as fertilizer also. 
How heavy do I cover the Tulips and 
should I remove the Peat Moss in the 


Spring, about the same as I would a cov- 


ering of leaves? 
Mrs. CLYDE B. STopparD, (N.Y.) 


SPRAY WANTED FOR BLACK SPOT ON ROSES 


What is the best spray for black spots 
on Roses? I have tried Bordeaux mix- 
ture but that does not prevent it en- 


tirely. 
O. E. S., (Mo.) 


ASPARAGUS IN CALIFORNIA 


Will some subscriber from California 
or the South kindly help me with some 
suggestions about my Asparagus bed? 
It is five years old and bears very well. 
This year we read in a book that one 
must cut the Asparagus as soon as the 
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berries turn red. That if nae | 
lowed to mature they would tame a. 


and form a mat that would rj bet 
The berries turned red ‘2 Septem 
during warm weather—we cyt the 
paragus close, and covered the bed As. 
well-rotted stable manure according 
directions. And now we have qa fine : 
out of season of fine Asparagus, — 
have not cut it as we are afraid Pa i 
do we will spoil the bed for the ¢ =| 
No two people or books are pols 
what we should do—cut and eat he 
crop or save it for next year, Some 
people say we have spoiled it by ent 
too soon. The books say to eut nine 
tober or November “when the bers 
— —: our berries did not ‘teal 
so long. ny help or advi i 
thankfully received. “as 


ISOBEL FIELD, (Calif, 


TUBEROSES FAIL TO BLOOM 


I am in trouble growing Ty 
I have grown them for neva Beste 
in the last two years, as far ag I know 
with the same treatment, I had mo | 
blooms in 1927 and only one bloom jn 
1928. I have a border about forty fest 
long containing forty bulbs. 

I dig the bulbs in the Fall before frog | 
and store them in a box or basket in my 
cellar, where there is furnace heat, with | 
a temperature of about sixty or seventy 
degrees all Winter. 

Can you or our readers give me any 
suggestion as to: 

Digging the bulbs in the Fall: 

Storing them during the Winter: 

Separating the bulbs in the Spring: 

Planting: 

Fertilizing: 

Any other suggestions that may occur 
to “our” readers. 

W. G. Munn, (Ky.) 


TRITOMA QUESTIONS 


I have a Tritoma plant about five 
years old which has never had protection 
in Winter and always bloomed beauti- 
fully. This year it only had three spikes 
about one foot or eighteen inches high, 
Do you think it needs dividing and trans- 
planting, and is it safe to do so? 


EMI. Mons, (Utah) 


TWELVE BEST ROSES 


Will someone please tell me what they | 
consider the twelve best Roses for the | 
climate of Western New-York? I am | 
sure I saw something along this line in 
THE FLOWER GROWER some months since 
but I cannot seem to recollect it. 


Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y,) 


CROWN ROT OF DELPHINIUMS 


I have learned, after many failures, 
how to raise fine Delphiniums from 
but I always lose my plants, usually some 
time during the second year. I shall be 
forever grateful to anyone who can 
helpful suggestions on preventing Crown 
Rot which seems to be the cause of my 


trouble. 
Mrs. W. C. Earty, (Mo.) 


PROPAGATING ALTHEA 


Can someone tell me how to root the 
shrub Althea, or Rose of Sharon? Can 
cuttings be made from half-ripe 
after the blooming period? 


Mrs. W. L. McLaucauin, (N.Y.) 
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TRUMPET VINE DOES NOT BLOOM 


t Vine which is three years 
Be ee esver bloomed. It is on the 
th side of a porch and it always 
sr nterkills right down to the ground. 
The stalks never get_ more than four 
feet high. What can I do to get bloom 
and make it grow so as to cover the 


porch? Emit Mons, (Utah) 


IDENTIFICATION OF PEONY 


two Peonies, one called Canary 
ist ee called Canary Plume. Are these 
the same, and are they the same as 
Canary Bird? Would appreciate it if 
someone can tell me through THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 
Mrs. W. L. McLAUGHLIN, (N.Y.) 


TROUBLE WITH VIOLETS 


I am asking for information about a 
bed of Violets which I have been trying 
to grow for several years. The Violets 
were doing beautifully, very large heavy 
tops and foliage and started to bloom in 
the early Fall, when something attacked 
the foliage. 
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The first signs of the attack noticed 
was when the outer edge or the edges 
of the leaves became spotted, and finally 
the whole leaf became spotted, and had 
what I might call a “frog-eye” appear- 
ance. I didn’t do any spraying or any- 
thing in the way of trying to remedy the 
trouble. The tops practically wilted 
away through the Winter but in the 
Spring they came up again and have 
made wonderful foliage and Violet buds 
are starting again. Just a few days 
ago the same trouble started and the 
plant attacked seems just to wilt away 
and on the lower part of the plants, (the 
main stalks,) is a soft withered ap- 
pearance. 

I cannot find aphids on these plants 
nor anything which appears to be as an 
attack of insects, but after examining 
the big roots of a number of plants, I 
have found two or three little borers in 
the root which, of course, hollowed the 
roots. 

This is all the information which I 
can give and if anyone is in a position 
to know what this might be, or the kind 
of treatment which I can use on this 
Violet bed, I would surely appreciate it. 


W. B. JOHNSON, (Va.) 


ANSWERS 


ALOE OR AGAVE 


Reply to O. H. Roller, and Rena 
Bauer; (Page 148 March 1927 issue, and 
page 394 Aug. 1928 issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER) : 


Let us turn to the photographs on 
page 95, Feb. 1927 issue, and straighten 
the tangle out. 


The name of the Cactus in the pot at 
the left in the picture is given as 
Horthilonous. It is Echinocactus horizon- 
thalonius, a native of Southern New 
Mexico, Southwestern Texas, and ex- 
tending Southwest into Mexico. The 
Opuntia in the background, I would 
say—for a guess—is most likely O. 
mesacantha. 


The one at the right marked “X” is 
Aloe variegata, and belongs to the Lily 
family. Aloes are natives of Africa 
from Ethiopia (Abyssinia) to the Cape 
of Good Hope. This species is a beauti- 
ful one and some twenty-five years ago 
was quite common, now it is becoming 
rare. Rena Bauer gives a very good de- 
scription of the Agave, a genus belong- 
ing to the Amaryllis family, and their 





Our Lily?Pool 


BY ESTHER E. REEKS, (Colo.) 


quite the distinction to a garden 

that will a Lily Pool. Such a 
Pool may be constructed without large 
outlay, and when once created and 
stocked, will continue to be a thing 
of beauty to the end of time with less 
care than most any other portion of 
the garden. 

Our Pool was made by the man of 
the house, the only outlay being for 
sand, a few sacks of cement, the Lily 
roots, and five small Goldfish. The 
rocks were already on the place. No 
forms were used in its construction. 
A hole two and a half feet deep, nine 
feet across at the top, by six at the 
bottom, was dug; and this was lined 
with concrete over a foundation of 
broken stone; the latter being well 
pounded down before being covered. 


T crite t is nothing which will give 









Lily Pool as described 


The bottom was completed first, then 
the sloping sides were finished after 
this was dry. The top was built up 
to a height of five or six inches with 
ornamental rock set in cement, and a 
final coat of cement mixed with water 
to the consistency of good paint, with 
red and green mineral coloring matter 
added, was applied with a large brush 
to the exposed surface. This gave 
added strength, filled the pores so as 
to prevent seepage, and added a pleas- 
ing color. 


An artistic arrangement of the 
stones bordering the Pool was sought 
for. The larger ones were set on end 
at the back to give height, while those 
in front are comparatively small. 
Other rocks were placed as an irreg- 
ular border to the path farther out, 
and the spaces between filled with 


good garden soil for the planting of 
flowers. 

The bottom of the pool was covered 
with ten inches of rich earth, and in 
this were planted the Lily roots, which 
we secured from the owner of a Pool 
near home, whose Lilies had become 
crowded. By getting them here, they 
received no setback through shipping 
and did well the first year. The vari- 
eties are Chromatella, a beautiful, 
clear yellow with leaves of mottled 
green and brown; and Marl. Albida, 
a splendid white, both of which are 
hardy. They begin blooming early 
and continue without interruption, 
generally until frost. 

Roots of Cattail and Bullrush were 
secured from a nearby swamp. and 
planted in old pails, then these set on 
the earth in the Pool at the back, the 
tops coming just below the surface of 
the water. Ribbon Grass was set out- 
side the Pool in pockets at the back, 
and Pansies were planted among the 
large rocks in smaller pockets over- 
looking the water. Forget-me-nots 
were used in the same way among the 
side rocks, while here, too, were set 
pleasing annuals of taller growth, 
chiefly Candytuft, Mignonette, and 
Double-flowered Stocks. A _ large 
pocket below the Pool in front that 
might be classed as a bed, was sown 
to Lavender Queen Alyssum, and in 
the Fall filled with Daffodil bulbs for 
very early spring blooming. 

The Pool proved attractive to Frogs 
and Dragon Flies, and these, with the 
Goldfish, kept it free from wigglers 
and impurities. When green slime ap- 
peared late in the season, we syphoned 
off the water to within a few inches 
of the bottom and ran in fresh. This 
year, we expect to plant some sub- 
merged, or “oxygenating” plants 
which we believe will do away with 
that trouble entirely. 
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native places, but the Agave is entirely 
distinct from the Aloes of the Lily 
family. Common names are very mis- 
leading and this applies to the Agave 
Americana by it being called the “Ameri- 
ean” Aloe (which it is not, rather call 
it false Aloe), although it is so termed 
in some of the American Botanies. 


I. G. N., (Mass.) 


BLIGHTED LEAVES ON LILIUM CANDIDUM 


Answering Mrs. R. B. Potter about 
blighted leaves on her Lilies: 

If the bulbs are dug, I am sure she 
will find the tips of the outer scales 
turned brown, and in an advanced stage 
of disease;—the entire outer scales may 
be rotted. So far as I have been able 
to learn no remedy has been found and 
it seems best to destroy the bulbs and 
buy healthy stock and plant in a new 
location. 

We have had so much rain with late 
frosts in the Spring for several years, 
that I have wondered if weather condi- 
tions might have caused the disease, as 
I have not seen a healthy clump of these 
Lilies in the town where I live. 


Mrs. E. S. MInter, (Ark.) 
} erecnenmcemn 


! WORMS IN TIGER LILIES 


A party asks about trouble with 
worms in Tiger Lilies. 

When a hole is noted in the Lily stalk, 
it should be cut off below the place and 
the stalk burned. If this plan is carried 
out consistently it will avoid the trouble. 

Several years ago I planted three 
dozen Madonna Lily bulbs and when 
they made growth the following Spring 
they had worms in the stalks. We 
treated them as above suggested and the 
following Spring the Lilies were better 
than ever, having made large bulbs. 


FRANK D. KIRCHNER, (Ohio) 


THE JUNIPER AND THE YEW ARE HARDY 


The question asked by Dawson Bros. 
(Wis.,) page 199 April number, if there 
are any species of Juniper and Yew that 
are hardy surprised me, for I’ve never 
heard of a kind that was not evergreen 
and hardy. 

In sandy portions of Central Wis- 
consin and on rocky bluffs of the upper 
Mississippi, the Juniperus Virginiana 
(Red Cedar tree) is common. The 
Creeping or Trailing Juniper (Juniperus 
horizontalis) whose foliage resembles the 
foregoing tree, but seldom grows more 
than 4 feet high, grows largely in the 
southern parts of Wis. Near Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., grows a large stretch of it, 
carpeting the lake shore; this variety is 
valuable to the landscape gardener who 
has sandy soil to contend with. Another 
Juniper flourishes on the sand dunes 
at Waukegan, Wis. Then there is the 
‘Low Juniper known as Fairy Circles 
(Juniper sibirica) growing 18 inches 
high and forming circular patches 10 
feet across. The Common Juniper (J. 
communis) is a low tree or shrub with 
spreading or drooping branches. The 
Junipers grow in dry, open places and 
are mostly prickly, and bear bluish 
berry-like fruit. 

The Yews are softer to the touch, and 
have a nut-like or drupe-like seed, and 
enjoy the richer soil of our Northern 
woods. The American Yew also called 
Ground or Creeping Hemlock is a low 
straggling shrub, seldom over 5 feet 
high. Its beautiful branches of foliage, 
suggest exaggerated ferny sprays of the 
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Hemlock tree, on account of its longer 
and broader needles. One variety, Irish 
Yew grows in a narrow column, as 
though it were trimmed to form a taper- 
ing spire. 
RENA BAUvER, ( Wis.) 
BIRDS FEED THEIR YOUNG PREDIGESTED 
FOOD 


In the October issue, Leoti Kennedy 
asked a question. 

In a note thereto you stated again 
your fundamental theory as to the Bal- 
ance of Nature. But you did not answer 
the question: How many common birds 
besides the Pigeon and the Redbird feed 
their young predigested food? 

The authorities for “Pigeon’s Milk” 
are numerous and excellent; and the 
fact can be observed in every Pigeon 
loft. The crop secretes a peculiar milky 
fluid; this is true not only of the do- 
mestic Pigeon, but of scores of other 
species of Pigeons. The name Redbird 
is somewhat vague; the summer Red- 
bird is the Pyranga aestiva; the cardinal 
Redbird is the Cardinalis virginianus. 

Are there any other birds, common or 
rare, that predigest the food for their 
young? 

WILLIAM C. ARMSTRONG, (N. J.) 


—_——_—_~ 


CONCERNING CHRISTMAS CACTUS 


Answering E. C. S. Potter, (N.Y.,) 
and Mrs. John Smolariz, (Wis.) : 

This Cactus, although often success- 
fully grown on its own roots, was origi- 
nally an eipphyte, and for this reason 
has often insufficient vitality to mature 
its flowers, although it may have nu- 
merous buds. To overcome this and in- 
sure many blossoms, it is advisable to 
graft the Christmas Cactus on Pereskia 
stocks, which may be secured from al- 
most any southern nurseryman. A 
further cause of the buds dropping is 
steam heat;—a dry atmosphere almost 
always causes bud dropping. 

The culture of Christmas Cactus is 
very simple. In Summer it requires no 
care at all if the pots are plunged into 
garden soil. It should be brought into 
the house before the first frosts. The 
plants stand more water than most of 
the Cactus, but even then they should 
not be watered more than two or three 
times a week. Between the months of 
December and March they should be 
treated as semi-dormant, but when the 
new leaves begin to. appear the plants 
should be fertilized with weak manure 
water, and this fertilizing repeated at 
two week intervals until blooming time 
in the Fall. A few drops of ammonia 
in the water once a week will aid in keep- 
ing the soil sweet. A little lime worked 
into the soil is also very beneficial. These 
plants will never stand acid soil. The 
leaves may be sponged off with warm 
water if lice or scales appear. 


Mrs. G. W. HANSCOMB, (Fla.) 


AMARYLLIS DOES NOT BLOOM 


E. I. P., (Ky.), “Amaryllis does not 
Bloom”’: 

These bulbs if potted in the Fall, 
should be allowed to remain rather dry 
during Winter. This will keep the soil in 
the pot in sweet condition until time for 
them to start active growth, in January 
or February. More water will be neces- 
sary, and a top dressing of bone meal 
is beneficial when the bulb shows activ- 
ity. Flowers are usually produced before 
the foliage fully develops. For ordinary 
house culture where control of light and 








heat is poor, these bulbs often 
wonderful lot of leaves and fail tp av? 
The secret of growing Amaryllis 
let them have a prolonged ven 8 to 
after July, withholding water ang Period 
the soil-dry out and even bake in erttng 
sunshine. In late Fall they bot 
given fresh soil or top dressing "cl 
well-rotted cow manure, and & with 
along on the dry side until such tre 
they show active growth. From 8 
on, give ~~ —— and a location 
increased sunshine and t m | 
available. emperature jg 































































Rost. O. RuBEL, JR, (Ala.) 

















PLANTS WITH VARIEGATED FOLIAGE 


Answering the question 

(Canada) : . a. R, 
Plants that have variegate : 

should not have too mr a ye and | 

should not be stimulated. Do not trans. | 

plant your Funkia, Aspidistra, or Farfy. | 

gium for a long time and the white g 

or gray appearance will gradually re. 


turn. 
MARIAN McApow, (Fla,) 




























































































VELVET PLANT 
Mrs. H. Brown, (Ont.,) in the Aug, { 


1928 issue, asks for name of her “V. ; 
Plant.” elvet | 


From her description I think it is 
Pleroma splendens. I grew it some | 
years, but have lost it. It is a beautify 
plant, but seems out of cultivation, [ | 
is also known by another name which] | 
have forgotten. : 


















































I. G. N., (Mess.) 











COMMENTS ON DAHLIAS 


Answer to Mr. Charles A. Gardin: 


If Mr. Gardin never grew Mrs. Ander. 
son, he had better start next year. For 
all-around beauty and reliability there 
is no Hybrid Show to beat it. 


I agree with him about King of Shows 
but have not had his success with it, 
Never can winter it. It is also a stingy 
root former with me. 

I have a Hybrid Show, however, which 
without doubt is the largest, finest, and | 
most reliable Dahlia of its class on the | 
market today. It is named King George, 
and when it is right, as it usually is, | 
wins wherever shown. King George is | 
almost the same color as Mrs. I. de Ver | 
Warner, never comes open center, and | 
has a wonderful stem, and first blooms 
will easily measure six inches. i 

Am glad to learn there is some one | 
besides myself who favors the old | 
fashioned Show Dahlia instead of the | 
monstrosities that are seen on the show 
benches of the present day. 


A. C. PLumMMer, (N. J.) 












































































































PLANT QUARANTINE, LICENSE, ETC. 


“A New Hampshire Reader,” (Page 
436, Sept.,) wishes to know about 
Licenses and Quarantines for one who 
wishes to sell flowering plants, etc. 


A letter addressed to Deputy Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Durham, New 
Hampshire, requesting information om 
their State Nursery Laws will bring him 
a bulletin, covering local as well as i 
terstate shipments. 

Maude A. Thompson, Junior Plant 
Quarantine Inspector, Office of Blister 
rust Control, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., has issued a revised table of “Gem 
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uirements for Interstate Trade 


: tock” covering laws and 
= on” ening interstate ship- 
ment of nursery stock from one State to 


another. > opr. O. RUBE, JR., (Ala.) 


eral Req 





MONKSHOOD IS POISONOUS 


i E. 

tion was requested by P. 
(Nove Scotia) on page 199, 
ye issue, about Monkshood as poi- 


sonous: 

ne I ever saw was 25 years 

we 4 phate garden and I declared 

it the most unusually attractive flower I 

had ever seen. According to my obser- 

vation, there is more of it aro 
around homes than ever before. I foun 


i ject: 

following on the subje 
7 Monkshood, the Aconite which has found 
lace in gruesome stories of tragedy and mys- 
the t one time was a great garden favorite, 
ey in spite of its beautiful, stately flowers, 
Stee been more or less banished because the 
. id juices of its roots and some of its flowers 
reve a deadly poison, the Aconite of the ma- 
roe medica. The root is harmful only when 
ned and people do not as a rule eat the roots 
their flowering plants, but there is just enough 
uncertainty about it to make owners of gardens 

arene when children visit them. 

“There is little in the appearance of _the flower 
to suggest its hidden poisons, unless it is the deep 
urplish blue of its petals and the mysterious 
vepths within the curious hood-shaped petals 
which have given it its ancient name—Monks- 


‘ borate treatise on Wild Flowers, from 
gn “en a quarter of a century ago, a 
British author, Anne Pratt, tells us of incidents 
that have made its presence in gardens unsafe. 
“It ig very common in gardens,” she says, “‘but 
should not be planted in those to which children 
have access, as its odor is noxious, and they are 
likely to select it for their play, on account of 
the fancied resemblance which the nectaries and 
side petals bear to a chariot drawn by doves. 

“Some persons in delicate health,” she con- 
tinues, “have been injured by even smelling the 
flower in the open air; and others, on touching 
the eyelids after handling it, have experienced 
considerable pain and inflammation. Even the 
pollen of the stamens, if blown into the eyes, 
causes a dangerous affection. f 

“The root is most powerfully poisonous. A 
fatal instance occurred in the year 1853, in con- 
sequence of but a small quantity having been 
eaten in mistake for horseradish. Several well 
authenticated cases are on record of people who, 
similarly mistaking the plant, have eaten it, and 
died in consequence. The stems and fresh leaves 
have also proved fatal, or caused mental de- 
rangement. In one case, in which a man became 
maniacal through eating it, the surgeon who 
attended him declared that the malady was not 
caused by the plant, and insisted on eating some 
leaves in proof of his assertion, died in extreme 
agony. 

“One of its common English names alluded to 
its effects on the wolf; but the Wolfsbane of 
Switzerland is not so virulent as this species, It 
is well known that wolves and other wild animals 
have been killed by arrows dipped in the juice 
of Aconite. 

“The Plant blooms in June and July. It had 
the old names of Helmet-flower and Friar’s Cap. 
The Dutch call it Monnikskapper and the Ger- 
mans der Sturmhut, both from the shape of its 
petals. Linnaeus, an early botanist, mentions 
that criminals were formerly put to death by small 


doses of Aconite.”’ h 
RENA BAuvER, (Wis.) 





TROUBLE WITH Lady Washington 
GERANIUM 


I can only give my experience with 
growing the above mentioned or Pelar- 
gonium as they are better known from 
a greenhouse standpoint. The Pelargo- 
niums like plenty of sunshine and also 
the humidity of a greenhouse. Not too 
much water should be given, but keep 
them rather on the dry side, as they do 
not develop so many fibrous roots, and 


' therefore do not take up the nutrition 


as readily as do some other plants. 
They also must have a rest period when 
hardly any water should be given; and 
that is in the Fall. Pelargoniums do 
not start to bloom until Springtime when 
the old earth should be shook out and re- 
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In the Style of Cape Cod* 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


HERE need be no half-way meas- 

ures in houses today, for it is 

possible to build even a small 
home both convenient in plan and 
architecturally correct in design. 


Here we have a good example of the 
Cape -Cod type, design 6-G-4, which 
would be an addition to any neighbor- 
hood; distinctive and picturesque, 
practical and well arranged as to plan, 
yet not unduly expensive. 


The exterior is of clapboards, 
painted white, but shingles either 
painted or stained might be used. If 
the walls are white, it would be ef- 
fective to paint the chimney white 
with a black band at the top. The 
partly enclosed porch, with pitched 
roof, adds interest to the composition. 
Opposite this is shown a garage, with 
connecting porch. This is convenient 
if the width of the lot permits, and it 
also adds still another element of in- 
terest to the design. 


The rooms are all generous in size, 











even to the hall which is large enough 
to create a hospitable impression on 
entering. The simple Colonial fire- 
place, the arched entrance to the din- 
ing room and the small built-in book- 
cases beside it add an extremely 
decorative note to the living room. 
Another interesting view is obtained 
through the wide entrance to the hall, 
which affords a glimpse of the wide 
stairway with its slender spindles. 


A large, well equipped pantry makes 
a handy addition to the service portion. 


Construction: Frame, exterior fin- 
ish siding or shingles. Shingle roof. 


Facing: Designed to face south or 
west. 


Size of lot: Dependent on location 
of porch and addition of garage. 


*Questions addressed to the peper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 


velope for reply. 
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placed with fresh earth, not too rich, 
and then placed in a larger pot. If your 
plant does not respond to the above 
culture you will find that the trouble is 
with the furnace, as there-may not be 
enough moisture in the air. A pan of 
water placed on stove or radiator in the 
room will improve the conditions for 
your plant. 
A. A. MILLER, (Mich.) 


BRYOPHILLUM BLOOMS IN FLORIDA 


In the April number is an inquiry as 
to whether Bryophillum blossoms. 

In Florida, it grows to a height of six 
or seven feet and has long stalks of 
greenish-red bells which give it its com- 
mon name of Indian Bells or Chandelier 
Plant. 

STELLA M. LEwis, (Fla.) 


BERMUDA ONIONS IN THE NORTH 


Bermuda Onions can be grown in the 
North from plants, and this year for 
the first time I sent to a large mail order 
house in Chicago for six thousand plants. 
I set these carefully and gave them 150 
pounds of fertilizer, ten per cent potash 
and with no ammonia. From the six 
thousand plants I secured 35 bushels of 
fine Bermuda Onions, from three inches 
to five inches in diameter. 


They seem to be very easy to grow and 
they are surely good to eat, not being 
strong like the ordinary Onions. Ordi- 
nary Onions can be grown from plants 
in the same way. 


My Bermuda Onion plants cost about 
$1.00 per thousand. 


ARTHUR J. WENTZ, (Penna.) 


GROWING CYCLAMEN FROM SEED 


Cyclamen seed is generally sown in 
August and the seedlings grown on dur- 
ing the Winter under glass, to flower 
the following Spring. It is best to sow 
the seed as soon as it is ripe, as it then 
will germinate quickly. 

The seed is sown in pans filled with a 
compost composed of half loam, half 
leaf mould, and a little sand. For a 
large quantity boxes are used. As soon 
as they are large enough the seedlings 
are transplanted to flats, and afterwards 
to small pots. They should be ready for 
the flowering pots about June. These 
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will be anything from 5 to 8-inch, ac- 
cording to the variety and the way they 
are grown. 

Cyclamen corms should not be covered 
in potting, B, and when the flowers are 
over they are gradually dried off. Old 
bulbs are good for several years and 
often attain great size. These are re- 
potted in September, and often produce 
200 flowers at one time. 


THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


HARDY, FRAGRANT, EVERBLOOMING ROSES 


Mr. Daniel O’Sullivan, N.Y., inquired 
in the September issue for a list of re- 
current, hardy, climbing Roses of varied 
colors and some with fragrance. The 
following varieties are obtainable at al- 
most any nursery and conform to the 
qualifications desired by Mr. O’Sullivan. 

Mary Wallace—A. Dr. Van Fleet pro- 
duction. A strong upright bush with 
large shiny foliage, producing for weeks 
in the Spring and also in the Summer 
and Fall. Semi-double flowers four 
inches across. Color, clear rose-pink 
with salmon at base of petals. Hardy. 

Everblooming Crimson Rambler—Bril- 
liant crimson with base of petals white. 
Flowers perpetually from early Summer 
until frost. 

Jean Girin—(Ever-blooming Dorothy 
Perkins) The flowers are similar in form 
and color to the pink Dorothy Perkins 
with a delightful fragrance. If all June 
blooms are cut off the plant will produce 
a profusion of flowers during the Sum- 
mer and Fall. They will produce some, 
anyway, but the more cut off, the more 
will bloom. 

Bonnie Prince—Bud_ small, _long- 
pointed flower of medium size, cupped 
double, fragrant white with tinge of yel- 
low in center, borne in clusters. Very 
vigorous climber, profuse bloomer in 
June and occasionally thereafter. 

Birdie Blye—(Heart of France) 
Bright, satiny-pink blossoms, quite cup- 
shaped, with fragrance in the cup. 
Grows to medium height and supplies 
you with weekly bouquets. 


POLYANTHUS OR BABY RAMBLERS 


Red Explorer—Almost continuous in 
bloom, blooming from all new growth as 
fast as it appears. Fine rich red in 
color. 

Baby Rambler—(Levavasseur, 1903) 
This is the original Baby Rambler. In 
bloom all the time. Flowers in large 
clusters of brightest rosy crimson. 

The following are climbing members 
of the Hybrid Tea family. They have 
all the characteristics of the Hybrid Tea 
for which they are named, i. e., color, 
form and fragrance. In the North the 
tops should be laid down and given some 
winter protection but they are hardy in 
all sections where the Winters are not 
too severe. Vigorous climbers. 

Augusta Victoria—White. 

Etoile de France—Velvet crimson. 
Gruss an Teplitz—Crimson. 
Killarney—White. 
Ophelia—Salmon flesh. 

Pink Maman Cochet—Pink. 


Sunburst—Gorgeous yellow. 
White Maman Cochet—White. 


Mrs. FaitH A. SENIOR, (D.C.) 


LOSS OF COLOR IN HYDRANGEAS 
In answer to Mrs. Lloyd Aldrich, 
(Alta.,) concerning loss of color in Hy- 
drangeas: 
This regardless of all superstitions to 
the contrary, is purely a matter of soils, 
since soil condition entirely governs color 


Decenbe 


in Hydrangeas. An acid soil oF 
blossoms; an alkaline one, pink. 

soil condition comes from the 

of tannic acid in the soil; this 
— — from a mulchi 

eaves, or from an applicati 
commercial acid, as for inetenal Some 
num sulphate, applied at the alumi. 
one-half pound for each gs rate of 
ground. 


application of lime. 


I read a recent communicati stating 
that bluing and red clay woull gia 
Hydrangea a blue or a red color eae 
tively. Any horticulturist knows 
this is merely ridiculous, except j 
much as the red clay might proden’e 
sour soil. oe 


Mrs. G. W. HANscomp, (Bla). 


RAISING DRUG PLANTS FOR MARKET 
To an inquiry in the March j 
the above subject I would answer: Ca 
Farmers’ Bulletin 663, “Drug 


under Cultivation” from U. S. Dept, of | 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C. It eon. 
tains much helpful and valuable infop. 
mation. 


RENA BAUvER, (Wis,) 


TOO MANY DAHLIA SEEDLINGS 
Answering Mrs. Mary Hopper, (Ohio); 
Send one or two of your best i 


to the Storrs’ (Conn.) Trial Gardens 
before naming them. 


If they cannot get at least a passi 
mark, 75 per cent, they are not worth 
naming or keeping. 

There are far too many useless new 
varieties on the market now, 
Dahlia fan knows to his sorrow. N 
everyone who goes in for Dahlia seed. 
lings (myself among them) has one or 
two he or she thinks are World beaters, 
until they get the acid test at one of 
the trial gardens, when he is generally 
very badly disappointed. It is better, 
however, to get impartial opinions from 
experts than to keep them from year to 
year with the mistaken idea that they 
are Jersey’s Beauties or I. de Veo 
Warners. If everyone would do it, there 
would be less rubbish on the market, 

A long suffering fan. 


A. C. PLuMMeER, (N. J.) 


SPIRZA VANHOUTTEI SHOULD 
NOT BE PRUNED 


Answering a recent inquiry: 

In a catalogue I read that Spires 
Vanhouttei should be planted where it 
may grow unpruned. 


N. McMurray, (Penna.) 


RUST ON HOLLYHOCKS 
Rust on Hollyhocks may be controlled 
to some extent by spraying or dusting 
with Bordeaux mixture as soon #% 
growth starts in Spring and at tw 
week intervals thereafter. 
EvizaBeTH Burrett, (N.4J.) 


SELLING BULBS, ETC., IN OKLAHOMA 


Answering a New Hampshire reader: 

Flowers, plants and bulbs may be sold 
locally in Oklahoma without inspection, 
but before-they can be shipped out of the 
state they must be inspected and havea 
copy of the certificate attached to th 
shipment. Certificates are issued 
after an inspection, and if the plants am 
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ature they must be inspected 
€* a inter-state mailing. 
oes cost of the inspection 1s the state 

and the expenses of, the inspector 
~ last nursery as on his regular trip. 
or inspection be called for at any 
aa time, nursery must pay state fee 
ee all expenses. Inspection is neces- 
ay once each year. 

Mrs. Neva C. BELEW, (Okla.) 





GRAFTING ROSES 


M. R. of Canada to plant some 
eres seedlings. In July or August 
if his seedlings are big enough; if they 

re as large as a lead pencil that’s all 
right and go ahead and bud them from 
his yellow Rose. Set the buds low, be- 
low any branches that may grow on the 
Multifiora. Tie in with raffia and the 
next Spring if the buds are alive, clip 
off all growth above the bud and let his 
yellow Rose grow. 

NewToNn J. PECK, (Conn.) 


DELPHINIUM FROM SEED 


The writer does me’ state whether > 

iniums in question were annuals 

y eaniale but in either case both 
should transplant very readily. 

It is advisable that if the soil is dry, 
where the young seedlings are growing, 
to first give them a good soaking with 
water, and also see that the ground 
where they are to be planted is also 
moist and above all never allow the seed- 
ling roots to become exposed too long 
in the air or allowed to dry out. Never 
transplant during hot sunshine; evenings 
or cloudy days are better; also water 
seedling after transplanting. It helps 
to firm the dirt around the roots. 


A. A. MILLER, (Mich.) 


CYCLAMEN FROM SEED 


Answering Mrs. J. D. McCaskill, 
(Miss.) : 

Cyclamen seed are very slow to ger- 
minate. Often takes two months, some- 
times longer. Seed should be planted 
as soon after ripening as possible, pro- 
vided the weather is not too hot. If 
very hot, wait till cooler fall weather 
comes. In Mississippi, I should judge 
October or November would be the right 
time. 

Use a soil composed of about half leaf 
mold, remainder loam and sand. Smooth, 
press down slightly with a block of wood, 
then scatter seeds over surface. Then 
take a pencil and push each seed slightly 
under the earth. Water, place in the 
shade. One-quarter inch is about the 
right depth to plant, if you have a 
proper amount of leaf mold in the soil. 
Cyclamen will not grow decently with- 
out the leaf mold. 

As soon as the first leaf unfolds, I 
usually transfer the little plant to a two- 
inch pot. Great care must be taken in 
regard to the watering, as, if kept 
soaked, the little plants will rot. They 
are thoroughly watered immediately 
after transplanting, then not again till 
the ground whitens or turns lighter on 
he top. 

They can be allowed to stay in the 
seed pans until they are larger, but are, 
I think, harder to transplant. Do not 
overpot, as they are slow growers and it 
takes them a long time to fill even the 
little pots with roots. Keep the upper 
part of the bulb—about one-third of it— 
above the ground, as the leaves will rot 
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off if the earth covers the top. In the 
east they should be kept, during the 
Summer, where only morning and late 
afternoon sun touches them. It usually 
takes about fifteen months from seed to 
produce a fair-sized plant. 


E. D. Crow1, (Calif.) 


JOSEPH’S COAT 


Answering Mrs. O. P. Torgeson, 
(Calif.,) April issue: 

This name should be Joseph’s Coat and 
not Jacob’s. 

“It is Amaranthus tricolor; one of the most 
ornamental foliage plants and of an extremely 
graceful and interesting character, producing a 
striking effect in the flower garden. 

“Most of the varieties are natives of the East 
—— and were introduced into England about 

“Joseph’s Coat is one of the most beautiful 
ornamental-leaved plants.”—(Henderson’s Hand 


Book) 
D. C. CHAPMAN, (Ore.) 


TRANSPLANTING AND SHIPPING 
SPIRZA VANHOUTTEI 


Mrs. W. A. Patton, (Ky.,) asks about 
transplanting and shipping Spirea Van- 
houttei. 


This shrub should be pruned immedi- 
ately after blooming, removing only the 
old dark-colored wood. Pruning can 
safely be done every Spring, but this 
shrub develops flower buds during the 
Summer, which bloom the following 
Spring. Fall-pruning simply removes 
the flower buds that would have opened 
the following Spring. 

Spirea should be dug for shipment 
after cold weather sets in and the plant 
is dormant. If pruned severely at the 
time of shipment, it is not likely to bloom 
the following season, for reasons above 
stated. Incidentally, the Nursery Laws 
of Kentucky as well as the laws of 
Texas, do not permit interstate com- 
merce of plants without permits from 
jaa Department of Agriculture of both 
states. 


Unless there is some sentiment con- 
nection with the Spirea Mrs. W. A. 
Patton wishes to send her daughter, it 
would be far more economical and less 
trouble for her to purchase from some 
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nurseryman who has a Texas Permit, 
and let him fill the order. 


Rost. O. RuBEL, Jr., (Ala.) 


PERHAPS MOONFLOWER 


In regard to the query set forth by 
Lillian Sunderlin, Illinois, asking the 
name of a large-flowering species of 
Morning-Glory that lasts but a day and 
in the afternoon sheds its flowers. 

Could this be the Moonflower? It is a 
rapid climber,—dense foliage. Every 
evening and on cloudy days it is covered 
with immense flowers of delicate color- 
ing, often measuring six inches across. 
There is also a Giant Morning-Glory. 


Mrs. FarirH A. SENrorR, (D. C.) 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Care of Cyclamen after blooming. 
Cyclamen are gradually dried off during 
the Summer after flowering, and repotted 
in September when new leaves soon 
form. The plants will flower about 
Christmas. In repotting, do not bury 
the corm deep, but as shown in the illus- 
tration. 


English Primroses for growing indoors 
during the Winter are grown from seed 
sown under glass in March. The plants 
are grown in the garden during the 
Summer, in a shady place, and are 
potted in September, and taken indoors 
for flowering. 


Magnolia propagation. Magnolias are 
generally propagated from green cut- 
tings taken in Spring, and handled un- 
der glass. They root quickly and are 
grown in pots the first year, then planted 
out the following Spring. 


Growing Madonna Lilies from scales. 
Madonna Lilies are sometimes grown 
from scales which are planted in flats of 
wet sand till small bulbs form, then 
grown in beds of prepared soil, and 
transplanted each year till they reach 
flowering size. They are planted in 
Spring. 

Meaning of term “calloused.” The 
term “calloused” means the mass of 
tissue which forms at the base of a cut- 
ting before rooting. See Illustration. 

Propagating Grapes. Grapes are prop- 
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agated by long mailet cuttings planted 
deep in Spring, or by “eye” cuttings, or 
buds. These are planted in pots and 
handled under glass till well rooted, be- 
ing usually set out the second year. 


THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


STRAWFLOWERS OR HELICHRYSUM 
(1) Silver Ball, Fire Ball, Golden 
Ball, Rose Queen, Salmon Queen and 
Violet Queen are varieties of merit. 


(2) They are all annuals. 


(3) Best cut just before they are 
open, and when dry. 

(4) They are best wired with fine wire, 
cut in 12-inch lengths and bent so as to 
make a small hook on one end and then 
draw through the flower until hook is 
invisible; then put several in a bunch 
and hang in a dry, airy room, flower 
end down; or if no wire is used cut 
stems in desired lengths and hang like- 
wise. Gomphrena, mixed colors, and 
Statice also make good flowers for dry- 
ing for winter bouquets. 


A. A. MILLER, (Mich.) 


PLANTS WITH BLUE FLOWERS 


Answer to Mrs. J. R. Kendall of Ken- 
tucky: 

The plants with blue flowers that were 
seen in Florida may be one of the Scutel- 
larias. Bobbink and Atkins carry 
plants, and I have seen seeds of the 
plant advertised in various catalogues. 
It is not likely that anyone carries seeds 
of the wild Florida variety. 


M. A. McApow, (Fla.) 


NAMING NEW DAHLIAS 


Mrs. Mary E. Hopper in the August 
fssue asks about naming new Dahlias. 
Tubers do not have to be submitted to 

trial grounds but the name alone is 

registered. The fee is $2.00; if tubers 
are submitted for trial the cost is the 
same, but name is registered and the 
wariety rated. If extra good it will get 

a certificate of merit, but to hold a name 

it is not necessary to send tubers for 

trial. 
W. E. ConGpon, (Penna.) 


WISTERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Seedling plants may be shocked into 
bloom by a severe top pruning, down to 
the ground, even; or a severe root-prun- 
ing. Root-pruning may be done, prefer- 
ably shortly after blooming season, by 
digging with a sharp spade a circle 
around the plant, keeping at a distance 
of about 2 feet from the main stem all 
around. In this way, unusually long 
roots are severed from the plant and 
shocks the plant’s system into making an 
effort towards bloom instead of more 
roots. 

However, the surest method of obtain- 
ing blooms from Wisteria is to dig the 
plants out and plant a grafted plant. 


Mrs. H. F. Senor, (D. C.) 


VELVET PLANT,—THE COMMON MULLEIN 

In the September FLOWER GROWER, 
‘Mrs. H. Brown asks about the Velvet 
Plant, and this reminds me of a rather 
amusing experience. 

Years and years ago, my father and 
‘mother were travelling in England. 
‘They went into one of the fine large 
greenhouses in a place where they hap- 
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pened to be stopping and wandered 
around. After a little they spied a fa- 
miliar looking plant in a pot, and it had 
a large label “the American Velvet 
Plant.” It was nothing more or less 
than our common wild Mullein, its Latin 
name being Verbascum. 

At one time I had a beautiful plant 
in my garden, Verbascum olympicum. 
It grew finely the first year but did not 
bloom. The second year it sent up a 
lovely long spike of yellow flowers and 
the third year it was gone. Then I 
made up my mind it was a biennial 
and gave up trying to grow it. 

The plant referred to must be one of 
the same family. 


Mrs. FRANK H. Hiscock, (N.Y.) 


PROPAGATING DAHLIAS 


J. T. Dysart, of Ohio, asks about 
propagating Dahlias. Let him plant his 
bunch of bulbs very early in the house 
or under glass and start growth. When 
the shoots are two or three inches long, 
cut them off close to bulb, but not close 
enough to destroy that bunch of eyes 
which will in all probability send out 
two shoots where the one was cut off. 

Now get a box or flat that will hold 
three or four inches of clean, sharp sand 
and will be deep enough so that he can 
lay a pane of glass over the top of 
the cuttings that he has set in the sand. 
Keep moist and watch for damping off. 
If he starts very early, his propagating 
box should have bottom heat. 

These directions are for growing a few 
choice green plants. Commercial prop- 
agating is the same thing on a larger 
scale. I raise all I want to in this way 
and know it will work. 

As soon as roots form, plant in small 
pots and grow on till ready to set in 
ground, 

NEWTON J. PECK, (Conn.) 


PRACTICAL PLANT LABELS 

Answering question for inexpensive 
plant label. 

Write on strips of zinc with common 
lead pencil, for a good label. Have found 
a weather pencil, writing on stakes of 
wood shaved smooth, the most satisfac- 


re 


ae 


Decent | 


tory. Weather pencil can ! 
cents at stationery stores pe hed for tey : 


D. C. CHAPMAN, (Ore) 


POETICUS NARCISSI NoT BLOOMING 


All Poeticus Narcissi wi 

tion, are as sure to blocs aan CXcep. 
cissi there are. The exception y Na. 
plena odorata, the double-white ihe 
cissus. This variety is notional, 7 
should have deep, porous, mois 
fairly rich. As soon as the folj acl 
gins to turn yellow, before it hag be. 
down, dig the bulbs, divide, and lant 
at once in the best location 9. te 
Avoid soil that is sapped by tree 


_ BENJAMIN C, AUTEN, (Mo.) 


WHITE FLY ON HOUSE PLANTS 


The only efficient way to co 
white fly, and it surely will dean the 
is Cyanogas, Calcium Cyanide, a fumi. 
gant which is deadly poison, and plants 
treated with this should not be treate 
in the house as it forms a poisonous 
which is not safe for humans, P 


may be removed to a large box or build. | 


ing away from the house and the poigon 
used as directed. The poison is best use 
on a still night. Very effective in green. 
houses. 

A. A. MILLER, (Mich,) 


CARE OF AZALEAS 


Answering Arthur Mayes, (Pe 
October, 1928, issue: — 


Azaleas thrive best in a peat soil and 
should be firmly potted, and never gl. 
lowed to become too dry during the Sum. 
mer. After flowering, the plants ar 
plunged outside and kept well watered 
and sprayed on hot days, this being done 
morning and evening. 

Propagation is by cuttings and by 
seed. Seed is very fine and needs care. 
ful handling. It should be sown in pans, 
filled with a compost of peat and Spagh- 


num Moss, sifted when dry. The seed. | 


lings are transplanted the second year, 


Cuttings of the half-ripened wood root | 


easily about June, taken with a hed 


and handled under glass in a coldframe, 





THE PLANTS ARE PLUNGED OUTSIDE 
DURING THE SUMMER 
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: t in water. Repotting 
Lag * September, when the loose soil 
is done , and the plants shifted into 


is remy ial fertilizer 
‘ve larger pots. Commercia 

rag Feosficial when the plants are 
in flower. 


THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 





WHY PEONIES DO NOT THRIVE 
IN THE SOUTH 


cots must be frozen during 

“ Winter in order to bloom. Other- 
wise, they keep on putting out tiny hair- 
like roots and at blooming time have no 
trength left in reserve to manufacture 
blooms from. These little rootlets must 
be frozen in order to stop their growth 
and then, when Spring puts in its ap- 
arance, out comes the reserve re- 
sources and the plant’s strength is util- 
ied in producing blooms. In the ex- 
treme South, i. e., Florida and the Gulf 
States, those who have a strong desire 
for these gorgeous flowers in their home 
gardens, in order to have a successful 
crop of bloom the following Spring, take 
up the roots and have them stored with 
a florist or specialist in the peony-storing 
line, and he places them in a cold storage 
equal to a northern Winter. Then, in 
early Spring, the dormant plants are 
lanted out, and as a rule, give grati- 
fying results. In other words, a cold 
climate is necessary to successful Peony 


raising. Mrs. H. F. SeNntor, (D. C.) 


METHODS OF SAVING SEEDS 


Any time after the seed has become 
ripe is the proper time to harvest the 
seed. Evidence of same is best known 
when the flowers have become dry. 
Never gather seed when it is wet, as it 
may mould or start to sprout. In the 
Fall when I gather the various flower 
seeds with hulls and all, I put them in 
flat pans or containers, and do not fill 
too deep, (as the seed may become mil- 
dewed and useless,) and place in an airy 
shed or some place where the air can get 
to it. After thoroughly dry, place over 
sieve and shake. Your seeds will go 
through and the husks remain on the 
sieve. After this, store in cans, or any- 
thing you choose, and put away on 
shelves. Basement with furnace is a 
good place to store seeds, but beware of 
mice as they may eat the seeds. 


A. A. MILLER, (Mich.) 


GOV’T BULLETIN ON REGAL LILY 


C. C. Warne, (Me.,) and Chas. M. 
Murphy, (Conn.,) will find information 
desired on Regal Lily Culture by secur- 
ing U. S. Government Bulletin No. 1459 
of December 1926 and Bulletin No. 
1459% issued several months ago. Copies 
of the two may be had from Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., on payment of 15 
cents in coin. 


Rost. O. RuBEL, JR., (Ala.) 








A Chat With the Publisher 


SUBSCRIPTION REWARDS AT CASH PRICES 


The things I have selected as subscription re- 
wards have been selected not because of their 
cheapness nor as merchandise to sell, but because 
of their excellent quality, and as subscribers from 

e to time want to purchase these things at a 
cash price, where they are unable to solicit sub- 
scriptions, I have decided to put a price on cer- 
tain of these things as you will note on Page V 
of this issue. The prices on the vases which are 
offered for the first time in this issue are given in 
the advertisement of same. 
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JAPANESE HAND-PAINTED SCREENS 


These I have, at times, called calendars because 
they have a little pad attached to them with the 
months, but they are really wall decorations and 
the pads can easily be taken off and a bright 
colored card substituted for Christmas purposes. 
The 1929 calendars are not yet ready, but there 
are a few of the 1928’s still on hand which 
treated as above will make excellent Christmas 
gifts to those who are interested in the bright 
colors displayed by these calendars, and these 
screens are excellent representations of the hand 
water color work of the ingenious and skillful 
Japanese. Please note that these screens are to 
be had at a cash price as per Page V. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


Not a day passes but that some reader writes 
appreciation of THE FLOWER GROWER as a maga- 
zine. These testify not only to the actual value 
of the magazine from a floral standpoint, but 
that it is also a great inspiration to better living; 
and what is equally important a better outlook 
on life. Further than this, my friends tell me 
what great satisfaction the Gladiolus Bulbs and 
Irises which I have sent out have given them, 
and thus prove the fact that I am doing a vast 
amount of good in this way by inducing many to 
grow flowers who never would have done so 
otherwise, 


LONG TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


At this season of the year, in renewing sub- 
scriptions a very large number renew for three- 
year and five-year periods, thus testifying to the 
natural spirit of thrift of the American people, 
as well as to their confidence in THE FLOWER 
GROWER as a magazine. 

Incidentally, there is no way to save money 
faster than these long term subscriptions. If you 
doubt this, just figure the percentage of saving 
for yourself, especially on a five-year subscription 
at $6.00 as compared with making five separate 
payments of $2.00 each, amounting to $10.00. 


REWARDS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The so-called rewards are not premiums with 
THE FLOWER GROWER at regular suscription price. 
Please do not forget that at $2.00 per year, THE 
FLOWER GROWER does not carry with it any gifts 
or premiums. It is only on payment of an extra 
sum that bulbs or other things may be furnished. 
The rewards are for the securing of new sub- 
scriptions by present subscribers; the new sub- 
scriptions to be remitted for at the full rate. 
Please refer to Page V for details. 

THE FLOWER Grower itself is easily worth $2.00 
per year and more, and it comprises the best- 
balanced collection of real literature to be had in 
magazine form. If you can find time to do a 
little missionary work, it may pay you not only 
in actual saving on your own subscription, but 
through the rewards which are offered; and what 
is more important the satisfaction that you have 
of knowing that you have introduced your friends 
to a better outlook on life. 


COMPARE THE FLOWER GROWER WITH ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINES, SIMILAR OR DISSIMILAR 


Perhaps I am inclined to do too much talking 
about the merits of THE FLOWER GROWER, but as 
I am working hard to make it the best-balanced 
magazine ever printed, I have a right to suggest 
that anyone who is interested in making com- 
parisons take any issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
and compare it with any other two magazines of 
their acquaintance. Not only is there no other 
publication essentially like THE FLOWER GROWER, 
but there is no other which contains the well- 
balanced collection of material. A comparison 
will be most helpful along this line, but better yet 
look through a year’s issues of THE FLOWER 
Grower for the things which you yourself are 
interested in, and then do the same with any 
other two magazines, 


TELL YOUR NEWSSTAND ABOUT THE FLOWER GROWER 


The newsstand sales of THE FLOWER GROWER 
have grown tremendously in the past two years 
and I hope that each reader will do his share in 
this direction by asking his newsdealer why he 
does not display THE FLOWER GROWER. 


LIBRARIES SHOULD HAVE THE FLOWER GROWER 


This magazine should be in every library. It 
already has a large library subscription list, but 
in view of the fact that this magazine is furnish- 
ing such a valuable assortment of material it 
should be on every library reading table. Suggest 
this to your librarian, It may be the doing of the 
best kind of missionary work. 


IN ANSWERING ADS, TELL THEM WHERE YOU SAW IT 


The advertising columns of this magazine are 
not loaded down with general advertising which 
is perhaps extraneous, uninteresting, and foreign 
to the general subject of outdoor activities. My 
advertising is confined almost exclusively to things 
which come within the natural scope of the mag- 
azine, and these advertisements serve as a buyer’s 
directory to a large extent. 

When you answer ads, tell where you saw the 
announcement, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT STARTS WITH 
THE JANUARY ISSUE 


After a long resistance, my friends who have 
demanded a classified advertising department, 
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RED CLAY FLOWER POTS 


Pans, Saucers and Azalea Pots 


SYRACUSE POTTERY INC. 
SYRACUSE - - N.Y. 























TULIPS ° 
Introductory Offer 
FIVE NAMED VARIETIES 
Pink, Rose, Red, Lavender, Yellow 


GORDON AINSLEY - Campbell, Calif. 
Price list free on request. 


ene | garden lover and grow- 
erof flowers, fruit and vegetables 
RP for home or market is offered 


ccess in Audel’s 
t help to su o 


& 
li of 
—Just Out! A complete Zs. 

















KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Proven Power 
Cultivator for Gardeners, 
Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit 
Growers, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE Co. 

1053-33rd Ave. S. E. - Minneapolis, Minn. 


stake PLANT LABEL GOOD? 


It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its marking, and must not girdle 
the Plant—We Have It. 

Sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 




















An Invitation 


Hundreds, thousands of roses in 
the Star Rose Gardens invite you. 
Come anytime—many times—be- 
fore frost. On Philadelphia-Balti- 
more highway—come! 


CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 63 West Grove, Penna. 


























Pruning Shears 


These shears are offered as a reward 
for the securing of a new subscription 
to THE FLOWER GROWER as per 
offer under heading of “Subscription Re- 
Wards” on page V. 
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have had their way. Years ago I had a classified 
department but abandoned it because of the fact 
that it made me a lot of trouble. The new classi- 
fied department cannot make much trouble under 
the terms under which it will be conducted. The 
rate is 12%c per word, initials and numbers 
counting as words and payable strictly in advance. 
No accounting will be done in this department, 
and any copy submitted which is not accompanied 
by cash will not be used until paid for. 

This Classified Department bids fair to add new 
interest to THE FLOWER GROWER because it will 
enable readers to offer small quantities of stock 
at comparatively low cost, as an advertisement as 
small as 16 words at $2.00 will be accepted. No 
order for less than $2.00. 


SAVE YOUR COPIES AND GET THE INDEX 


Index for 1928 will be ready directly as it has 
been kept up to date from month to month and 
we expect to have it printed during December, 
and it should be ready soon after the first of the 
year, if not before. Indexes for any year are 
still available at 10c each which is the price for 
the new index. You may remit in stamps and 
a new index will be sent as soon as ready. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


The new three volume set of Bailey’s is without 
doubt the best investment possible in horticultural 
literature. I myself have two sets of this work, 
one at the house and one at the office, and they 
are in use for very frequent reference, Send for 
prospectus circular, describing this valuable work. 


GROWERS SHOULD LEND A HAND 


Most of my friends among those who grow 
flowers as a business are good boosters for THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and not only say a good word 
for it if they can, but distribute the subscription 
coupons which will be furnished on request. Com- 
mercial growers are my best friends and they 
should be because I have done a world of mis- 
sionary work for them. I have induced thousands 
of people who had never grown flowers before to 
engage in this interesting pursuit, thus making 
many new customers for the commercial growers. 


SHOW YOUR BELIEF IN THE MAGAZINE 


Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER who believe in 
the magazine and its mission should not stop 
there, but see that their friends are advised of 
what they are missing by not reading this maga- 
zine regularly. Keep a supply of the yellow sub- 
scription coupons on hand and use one as oc- 
casion offers, A new reader means much to this 
Magazine, as sometimes a single reader may be- 
come a life-long booster and such efforts have 
tremendous ramifications. Besides when you in- 
troduce a friend to THE FLOWER GROWER you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you are 
bettering his outlook on life. 


SEND NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


I am always glad to send sample copies on re- 
quest of my friends and many of the most en- 
thusiastic readers were introduced to THE FLOWER 
GROWER by this means. Don’t fail to send a care- 
fully detailed address with each name. Sample 
copies placed where my friends think they should 
be placed bring a large proportion of permanent 
readers. 

AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Last of all this month, don’t forget the value of 
THE FLower Grower as a Christmas present. 
Better yet, send for the combination offer told 
about on Page V, at $3.00, and subscription can 
be sent to one friend and the bulbs to another, 
if desired. 


MADISON COOPER 





GRASS 
SHEARS 


This is 
lawn 
mentioned in our ad- 


the useful 
trimming shear 


vertising columns on 
page V, and which are 
given as a reward for 
the securing of new 
subscriptions to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


These shears are a 
most practical and 
well-built tool and al- 
most indispensable to 
the proper care of the 
lawn. 
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INTHE — 
GARDEN 


fover will delight in this new, 
iper and guide. In one Flower 


expert 


; essfulgarden. Foreveryday intheyearth 

is told how and what to plant; how tofertilize,cuitivate 
J improve grow the finest varieties. Prov: and 
methods t save timeand moneyand insure 

Biank pages face the day-by-day diary pages for 
notes. A greatly appreciated gift to flower iegere- Art cnt 3 
254 pages. Frioe. me sy a oeter, $1.50; or, sent oe le {oay 
stman on arrival .67. isfaction guaranteed. Order today 

Prederick A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Av., New York, Dept. g 








SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


Dr. F. E. Bennett, Tycko Zang, Break O’ Day, W. H. 
Phipps, Fern Kyle,. Mrs. Leon Douglas. Bulbs 1% 
and up. One dozen of each for $10. First 50 orders 
receive large bulb of Gloriana free. Send for price list. 


ERWIN SCHRODER GARDENS 


Bettendorf ~ - - lowa 








el 


Wholesale Retail 
Ask for our catalog listing such fine ones as Rita Beck, 
Golden Frills, Gold Eagle, Heavenly Blue, Mrs. Horn- 
berger, Mrs. Konynenburg, Minuet, Orchid, Pearl of 
Calif., Pfitzer’s Triumph and 100 other varieties. 


F. W. PAGE & SON 
1177 Abbott Road - - 


A 





Buffalo, N.Y. 














YOU’LL ENJOY READING 
OUR CATALOG 


A postal card will bring it to you. You haven’t 


writer’s cramp. 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS - 
Dr. B. R. Bales, Prop. 


Circleville, Ohio 











XMAS 


Early Phipps 
Star of the Sea 
Angel’s Dream 3, 
Give Yourself a Set. Give Your Friend a 
Two Sets $15. Bulbalog Free. 
MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS 
Canby, Oregon 


Our Fall Offering 


of Gladiolus planting stock and bulblets as 
listed in last month’s issue of this publication, 
expires December 15th. Please look over our 
offerings and place your order promptly. 


SET $10 


1 * 
1 No. 3, 1 








Regular list of all sizes at wholesale or our 
retail, illustrated, descriptive catalogue sent 
upon request. 


New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook - - New Hampshire 











How to Beautity 
~ Your Grounds 


+1 Get Acquainted Offers 


on Roses, Shrubs, etc. 
Write todayz for list of unusual 
values. Everyt for home grounds. 
yy 4 rectal pa art inte “landecape 
Fee ee tale and free lasdecape book. 
“Yours for Growing Sattsfaction”’ | 
EOSHO NURSERIES CO. 


1228 Mulberry , Neosho, Mo. 
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At Last ~ Practical Vases 


FOR many years I showed flow. 

ers at the shows and all sorts of 
vases were employed, and none sat. 
isfactory. 


Most vases do not hold enou 
water and are comparatively top- 
heavy and will tip over easily 
Other vases that perhaps hold 
water enough are not made in such 
a form that they have sufficient 
spread at the bottom and do not 
have sufficient supporting capacity 
for this reason. 


The ideal vase is one that has 
reasonable water capacity and a 
broad base so as to have stability 
when holding tall flowers. 


By the merest accident I came 
across my ideal vases, manufac. 
tured particularly for the florists’ 
trade, and I am now able to offer 
and recommend’ these to my 
friends and readers of Tur 
FLOWER GROWER. 

I am offering two sizes and 
styles of vases, one six inches in 
height, and one eight inches in 
height. 

The smaller is a dark-green 
glazed vase suitable for most of 
the smaller flowers. 

The larger vase is also of dark- 
green but with a lighter figure in 
an Egyptian design. 

Both these vases are just what a vase 
for holding flowers should be, MODEST 
AND SUBDUED, so that the flowers 
show rather than the vase. There is 
nothing loud or clashing about these 
vases. Try one of each and compare 
them with anything that you have here- 
to-fore used. b 

I am offering to present subscribers 
two of the smaller vases, sent postage 
prepaid, as a reward for the securing 
of one new yearly subscription, remitted 
for at the full yearly rate of $2.00. 

I am offering one of the larger vases 
for the same service. 

OR! A remittance of 60c will bring to 
you, postage prepaid, one of the larger 
vases. Likewise a remittance of 30¢ will 
bring to you one of the smaller vases, 
also postage prepaid. : 

Don’t forget that I am highly recom- 
mending these vases to anyone. 
two sizes are suitable for a great range 
of flowers. 


MADISON CoopERr, Publisher, Cal 
cium, New York. 
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—JEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 


s 
Make d den. Our list of hardy 
eet. the, ps complete issued in 
perennial Many novelties not obtainable else- 
i ‘Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List . he sin, Che 
INGTON - ines 
RALPH E. HUNT 
———————— 











A FINE CHRISTMAS DOZEN 


Jolden Dream, Gold Eagle, Cardinal 

One each No. 2 Robert Kunderd, Break O’ Day, Los 
o Zang, and one each No. 4 Longfellow, 

W. Sisson, Mrs. r. & _Hornberger, Copper 

jin neat Christmas box $2.50 postpaid. Addi- 

tional doze $2.25. This offer only good during 

December. 7 

ieee 1929 Price List ready in January. 

c. H. SMITH - - Faribault, Minn. 


a 
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BERRYCROFT GARDENS SPECIAL 
HOLIDAY OFFERS 

ieties, 5 each $1.00: Anna Eberius, 
4” 0 Bulbs, 17, tmson. Glow, Gretchen Zang, Herada, 
| Le Marechal Foch, Quinton, Rose Ash, Splen- 
_— *Wilbrinck, Evelyn Kirtland. 2” 25 Bulbs, 5 va- 
—_ 5 each, $1.00: Carmen Sylva, Diana, E. J. 
rieties, O fant’ Nymph, Joe Coleman. '3” 100° Bulbs, 
1.00: Albania, Maiden’s Blush; 3 collections 

$2.50. Blooming size bulbs. Postpaid. 


ah R. R. 3, Troy, Ohio 


WALTER C. PEIRCE ° 








1929 GLAD GUIDE 


is mailed in January, FREE. It contains 
— hy AF words of Glad information. A prac- 
tical guide for the growing of Glads. Many new and 
rare Glads are described and priced. - Colors by Ridge- 
way’s charts, blooming dates, frank descriptions of va- 
rieties, comments, criticisms. 
THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 

Shannon City, lowa 

















OREGON GROWN GLADIOLI 


Our Price List issued January ist. We can 
supply Richard Diener, Fern Kyle, Indian Sum- 
mer, Henry Ford, Mrs. Leon Douglas, Dr. 
Bennett, Crinkles, Giant Nymph, Purple Glory, 
Los Angeles, etc. 

Regal Lily Seed $2.00 per Oz. 


COLEMAN GARDENS 


Box 24 Multnomah, Oregon 

















MT- TABOR 
TERRACE GARDENS 


OREGON GROWN BULBS 


Gladiolus Bill’s famous Break O’ Day. Extra early pink. 
Prepaid per 100—25 at 100 rate. 
1%” up $8.00; %” up $4.50; %” less $3.00; 
Bulblets 50c. 
1929 descriptive price list now ready. 
J. A. WUEST 
4650 E. Yamhill St. - - 


Add to the beauty 


f of your roses 
) W 





Portland, Oregon 








Every amateur can have 
professional blooms by 
using Fungtrogen spray. 
Acts like magic on Roses 
or other plants afflicted 
with Mildew and Black 
Spot. Bigger flowers and 
more of them when plants 
are sprayed with Fung- 
trogen. Easy to apply. 
Invisible. No _ discolora- 
tion of leaves. No need to add soap. Endorsed 
by leading horticulturists. % pint makes 15 
quarts of spray. 

Prepaid: half pint $1, pint $1.50. 
or send check. 

Companion sprays: Aphistrogen kills aphis. 
Insectrogen kills leaf-chewing insects. Ask for 
free bulletin, “Black Spot Control.” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3642 Filbert St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Mildew and ||| 
Black Spot on | ' 





Ask dealer 









Send for complete 
catalog of Gladioli 
to be issued Jan. 1 








YOU NEED IT 
Fourth Edition Supplement ‘to Glads for Profit. 
All the latest Gladiolus dope $1.00 per copy. 
Few 3rd edition “Gladiolus for Profit’ copies 
left $1.00 each. List latest Seed, Bulb, Plant 
Novelties free. 
R. M. CHAMPE, Box 412, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


See my BIG ADS last month issue. 








Iris Fanciers Everywheres 
will want the 1929 edition of 
AN IRIS LOVER’S CATALOG 


The most satisfying treatment of the modern 
Iris in print. 
Record your name for next mailing 
F. X. SCHREINER - R. 1, Riv. Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








GLAD GROWERS 


If you are interested in planting stock and 
bulblets of A. E. Kunderd, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, 
Cardinal Prince, Phaenomen, Kiva, Marnia and 
other high grade varieties at most reasonable 
prices, you will want my wholesale planting list. 


F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 
2754 - 45th Ave., Southwest - Seattle, Wash. 














CHOICE GLADIOLI (December Only) 


YOUR CHOICE of $25 worth of No. 6 (%-%”) 
bulbs for $20 or $12.50 for $10 of the following: 
priced per 100, 25 at 100 rate: Minuet $30, Gold 
Eagle $8, Mrs. P. W. Sisson $7.50, Gloriana $7, 
Beatriz Michelena $2.50, Orange Flame $2.50, Break 
O’ Day $1.50, Tycko Zang $1.50, Illuminator $1.50. 
Cash with order. Send for price list. 


SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS GARDEN 
Route 6, Box 148 - Portland, Oregon 








10 NEW CANADIAN 
ORIGINATIONS . 


DIRECTOR,—Deep mauve, $25.00 each. 

MAGNET,—An improved Golden Dream, $10 
each, 

SULTAN,—Grand ruffled crimson, $10 each. 

MANDARIN,—Salmon over orange, rare new 
color, $10.00 each. 

EXPLORER,—Ruffled black-red, $3.00 each. 

and Five Other New Ones. Descriptive list on 

request. 

Write us for quantity prices on Apricot 
Glow, Golden Dream, Smoky, Orange Queen 
and Scarlet Wonder. 

Ask for cuts and description of Lilium Prin- 
ceps, finest new hardy lily in many years. 

We pay the duty. Our U. S. agent will 
procure import permits. Salable at once. 


Foremost Canadian Hybridizers of 


GLADIOLUS HARDY LILIES 
OUTDOOR ROSES - IRISES 


J. W. CROW, Ltd. 


Lynnwood Ave. - Simcoe, Ont. 


























COMBINATION OFFER: 


NO. 1 HEALTHY BULBS 
No. 5—12 each: Dr. Van Fleet, Jewel, Le Marecha 
Foch, Maiden’s Blush, Yellow Treasure, for $2.00. , 
No. 6—12 each: Gold, Illuminator, M. Pickford, Mrs. 
Dr. Norton, for $2.00. 
No. 7—One-half of No. 5 and No. 6 for $2.00. 
No. 8—No. 5 and No. 6 and one Purple Glory for $4. 
Prepaid for cash in U. 8. Ask for more complete list. 


THE GLAD PATCH : - Normal, #ll. 











Our Catalog 


Containing the famous 7 ft. Wrexham Delphinium, 
Phlox, Iris, Hardy Plants and 50 varieties of Hybrid 


Lilacs. 
READY BY FEBRUARY 15th 
Get your name on our mailing list for a copy. 


H. R. LAWRENCE - R. 2, Elmhurst, tll. 





CALIFORNIA 
Gold 


Crown Seed 


Large Prize Winners 
Buy the Best and get results. Dahlia catalogue 
with testimonials. 
A. G. GOODACRE - - 





Gardena, Calif. 





“There’s a lot of satisfaction 


in dealing with a true-to-name grower.”” Thus writes 
a Wisconsin customer who reorders in the mail today. 
‘Your bulbs in my garden bloomed one hundred per 
cent true to name,” he says. Other customers write 
how they enjoy buying here on account of the liberal 
way we fill orders. May I serve you with these choice 


Glads? (Transportation charges prepaid on orders over 
$3.00.) 

Bulblets 

Per 

Bulbs, Per 100 No. 4 No.5 No.6 1000 

Dr. F. E. Bennett_______ $6.00 $4.25 $3.25 $4.00 

_.. £2 eeenes 8.00 6.50 5.25 10.00 

TERR RTE 18.25 12.25 8.25 12.00 

NE TIED - cnssnnnnihenecetiined 20.00 12.00 7.00 22.00 

| "| eee 1.65 -90 1.40 

Marietta 6.30 5.40 8.75 2.15 

1.40 -80 1.25 

4.25 36.00 70.00 

2.25 8.25 20.00 

6.00 3.00 3.50 

3.00 2.00 1.75 

1.10 85 90 





May I send you my circular, listing choice Gladiolus 
and Regal Lily Bulbs; also Oregon Giant Pansy, Del- 
phinium, and Regal Lily Seed? Address— 

MISS FLORA E. BRECK 
384 East 42nd Street, North - Portland, Oregon 








Oregon Grown Glads Are Best 


CHRISTMAS SPECIAL 


Set No. 4—10 bulbs each, all over %” practi- 
cally all 1” and up. Each labeled. 

This set of 360 good blooming size bulbs worth 
at least $15, for $9.50. Half set $5.00, Two sets 
$17.50: Anna Eberius, Athene, Bengal Tiger, 
Break O’ Day, Butterfly, Carmen Sylva, Cha- 
meleon, C. F. Fairbanks, Conspicuous, Crimson 
Glow, Diana, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Elizabeth Tabor, 
Evelyn Kirtland, Gold, Henry Ford, Golden West, 
Highland Laddie, J. A. Carbone, Jewell, Lacinatus, 
Los Angeles, Lucette, Mona Lisa, Mrs. F. C, 
Peters, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Mr. W. H. Phipps, 
Muriel, Orange Brilliant, Orange Glory, Pink 
Cloud, Pink Wonder, Rose Ash, Scarlano, Scarlet 
Princeps, Scarlet Wonder. 


Set No. 5—6 good bulblets, each $3.00; two sets 
$5.00: Pfitzer’s Triumph, Geraldine Farrar, For- 
est Sprite, Golden Frills, Veiled Brilliance, Paul 
Pfitzer, Minuet, Rose Mulberry, Mrs. P. W. Sis- 
son, Joerg’s White, Golden Dream, Gold Eagle, 
Trudel Grotz, Helen Howard, Memory of Wm. 
Pfitzer, Mrs. Van Konynenburg. 


And it being the Christmas season, of course 
Santa will slip something extra in each package. 


All stock guaranteed absolutely first-class in 
every way. If not thoroughly pleased, return 
bulbs at my expense and get your money back. 
I have never had a shipment returned yet, but a 
lot of folks send for more. 


If you grow flowers, you should have my price 
list. Send for it. 


A. M. KITTOE, 1459 Tillamook St., Portland, Ore. 
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Subscription Rewards 


Many readers of THE FLOWER GROWER are interested 
in making it better known among their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Others are desirous of securing their own 
subscription without cash expenditure. Still others are 
interested in doing a considerable amount of canvassing 
during the Winter or dull season. The rewards which I 
am offering for work of this kind are not only decidedly 
adequate but of the best value. 

Do not forget that these rewards are for the securing 
of new subscriptions and are offered only to those who are 
present subscribers. These rewards are not premiums 
which go with THE FLOWER GROWER at the regular sub- 
scription price, as THE FLOWER GROWER is really worth 
more than the $2.00 charged for it, and my giving of these 
prizes is only in the nature of a reward for service rendered 
in the securing of a new customer or subscriber to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


JAPANESE CALENDARS—ORNAMENTAL ANYWHERE 


The name calendar conveys to all minds something in the nature of 
advertising, but please bear in mind that there is no advertising matter on 
these calendars and that they are, for the most part, the handwork of the 
wonderful Japanese artists. These two calendars are entirely different in 
sub , the larger one being about 12 inches wide and 86 inches high. 
It is eomposed of many pieces of thin wood stitched together and on which 
fs painted a Japanese scene. The smaller calendar is similar in eonstruetion 
Sut of an entirely different design with flowers and birds. To each is 
attached a small pad with the monthly ealendar which ean be removed if 
desired, leaving the art work of the Japanese without anything to mar its 
simplicity. These calendars are ornamental almost anywhere and the many 
expressions of delight with which people express themselves when they first 
see these calendars is quite remarkable. It was their unique charaeter that 
first impelled me to add the Japanese screen calendars to my list of rewards. 


A pair of these calendars, postage prepaid, for the securing of one 
NEW yearly subscription, remitted for at the full rate of $2.00. 


ks JAPANESE CALENDARS ALONE SENT FOR 80c Postpaid. 


PRUNING SHEARS—USEFUL TO ANY GARDENER. 


An arrangement with one of the large eastern eutlery manufacturers 
me to offer a high-grade, serviceable nine inch, pruning shear. 
These shears are fully guaranteed by the manufacturer and are usable by 
every gardener, even the smal] back-lot gardener ean hardly afford to be 
without a pruning shear. It is not only useful for pruning, but for eutting 
the tops off from Gladiolus bulbs, ete., it has no equal. I have used a 
pruning shear for a long time and could not get along without it. 
The pruning shears are sent, postage prepaid, for the sending of one 
NEW subscription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00 per year. 


Es" THE PRUNING SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.00 Postpaid. 


GRASS SHEARS—EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS ONE. 

For years those who like a well kept lawn used sheep shears for 
trimming around the edges, and the Bardware stores still sell them for this 
purpose, but recently the cutlery people have produeed a special grass 
shear with blades of good steel and with a serrated or sickle edge. These 
@rass shears are sc far ahead of the old sheep shears that there is no 
eomparison. They work easily and quickly. 

The manufacturer who furnished the pruning shears above mentioned, 
has just put out this new grass shear ready for business this season. It is a 
wonderful tool. Everybody wants a grass shear, as everybody has a lawn 
even if only a little piece of one. 

This grass shear is 12 inches long; strong, stur df guaranteed 
by the manufacturer. - _ alae a 

The grass shear is offered, postage prepaid, for the securing of one 
NEW subscription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00, plus 20 cents 

postage and packing. Total $2.20. 
ke THE GRASS SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.20 Postpaid. 


120-BULBS—MANY HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS HAVE 
BEEN SENT OUT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 

Readers do not need an introduction to the Gladiolus bulbs from the 
Béditor’s garden. If each reader has not actually secured the bulbs, the 
bulbs are familiar to him from what others have said about them. This 


effer is good for “Le Marechal Foch,” the great light pink, or for the 
mixed collection. 


These bulbs are all of blcoming sizes, some of them small blooming 
sizes, up to the large blooming sizes, giving a long period of bloom and a 
great variety of color and form. 


The bulbs are shipped in November or Deeember or at planting time 
fm the Spring. 


120 bulbs, either “Foch” or mixed, for two NEW subscriptions, re- 
mitted for at the regular rate of $2.00 each; total $4.00. 
80-IRISES—HARDY EVERYWHERE, EVERYBODY WANTS IRISES 

For two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at the regular yearly rate, 
$2.00, each. Irises may be sent instead of the 120 bulbs as above. For 
description of Irises, see opposite column. Irises are shipped only during 
July, August and September. 
g#0-BULBS—EXCEPTIONAL VALUE IN THESE SMALL COLLECTIONS 


20 bulbs of either the mixed collection or “Le Marechal Foch” for a 
NEW six month’s subscription, remitted for at the regular rate of $1.00. 


Do not forget that these offers as above are made only to 
PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS who send NEW Subscriptions. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium. N.Y. 





Tell Your Friends 
Subscription and Bulb Offe, 


Tell your friends about the Bulb Offers be] 


ow whi 
open at all times; also do not forget that the Aliornael ; 
Offer may be accepted in place of the Bulbs,—trises a 


shipped only during Late Summer and Early Fall, 
shipped during November and December or when th 
is mild in the Winter; but more generally before pla 
in the Spring. 

What better missionary work can you do than 
gospel of more and better flowers, more beautiful 


Bulbs are 
© weather 


Spread the 
surround. 


ings, balanced activities, a better outlook on life, and othe 
things which make the world a better place in which to live 
_as represented by the teachings of THE FLOWER GROWER 
as a magazine? 


Gladiolus— Le Marechal Foch 


" 


Some Opinions by Those Who Know:— 


“Le Marechal Foch is now in full bloom, 
is the most beautiful Gladiolus I ole saw. oe 
admired by all who see it.” 


“This is the finest cut flower that ever came 
out of Holland... Blooms are enormous. Of light 
shell pink, and it stands the hot weather and torrid 
winds of summer better than any other variety 
A great future.” « 


“My own experience with this variety, covering 
a period of three seasons, leads me to believe that 





its popularity has been only started.” 


“When the florist observes how readily Le 
Marechal Foch forces under glass, and how beau. 
tiful the mammoth clear pink flowers are 
bloomed in the greenhouse, then will this 
j as be in such demand that it will take millions of 

Pea bulbs.” 





PANS. 


Bulb Offers Always Good 


The Combination Gladiolus Bulb and Subseription Offers have resulted 
in delighting many thousands of readers and in beautifying many thousands 
of gardens. These offers have been repeated each year during the past five 
or six years and with an increasing satisfaction and success. 

Please note that there is no premium with THE FLOWER GROWER 
at the regular subscription price. The magazine itself is worth more 
than $2.00 per year. Anyone who reads it knows that. Therefore, please 
do not expect any premium with the magazine at the regular price but 
only as a combination under the following 


Bulb Offers:— 


120 Bulbs (prepaid) and 12 Months’ Subscription for $3 


Twelve issues of THE FLowern Grower containing nearly 600 pages 
of reading matter and 120 guaranteed-to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs for 
$8.00 is a real bargain and one which has delighted many people, and 
introduced them to a new outlook on life by way of the floral world. 

You may have either the mixed collection or the great light pink, 
“T.e Marechal Foch.” In either ease, you get 120 bulbs or more, 
postage prepaid, with full details for planting and culture. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting 
| time in the Spring. 











In ordering, please state whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 











rnate {Those who prefer a collection of Irises will receive 20 
eas or more strong, blooming plants of at least 10 different 
varieties. These are all high-grade and rugged varieties which have 


done well in the Editor’s garden without special care or attention. 
(Irises shipped during July, August and September.) 








NOTE:—The combination offers above, either Bulbs or 
Irises, to subscribers West of the Mississippi River, $3.30. 





20 Bulbs (prepaid) and Four Months’ Subscription for $1 


This is a very good way to get your friends interested. This four 
months’ trial subscription with a fine collection of bulbs may prove 
the best investment you have ever made. 

On this offer, you may select either the mixed collection or “Le 
Marechal Foch.” Please say whether you want “Foch” or mix 


The 20 bulbs and four months’ offer is the same price 
to any part of the United States. 
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MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 
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! Regale Lily Bulbs 


ly. 
wonderful new hardy Li 
hoger now for early spring. Parcel 


post prepaid. 


Fach 42.00 $18.00 

angen _ 50 5.00 40.00 
Mammoth ag ar om Ry Om . 
Free Beautiful Bulb Catalogue 


in Colors 
GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower 


Gardenville, Tacoma, Wash. 








Box 3380 - ~ 
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DELPHINIUMS 


‘“‘Unexcelled here or abroad, developed Errey, Gloriana, Gold Eagle, Golden Dream, 
by years of drastic selection from re- 
nowned European stock, mostly Wrex- 
ham. Fresh mixed seed $1.00 a pkt.; 
Baby Seedlings $5.00 
Send for descriptive folder.” 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN vember. Send for complete price list ready in a 


for two dozen. 


Extra GLADIOLUS Special 
COLLECTION NO. 3—Apricot Glow, Dr. Moody, 
Harbinger, Heavenly Blue, Marmora, Mrs. Van 


| Ki (WS Konynenburg, Mary Frey, Orchid Lady, Pearl 
WS of California, Ruffled Gold, Pfitzer’'s Triumph, 
Patricia Carter; one blooming size buib, 1 inch 

or larger, or 12 bulblets (your choice) of cach 


sent postpaid for $15.00 cash with order, or 6 
bulblets of each for $7.50, or 3 bulbiets of each 
for $4.00. 

COLLECTION NO. 4—A. E. Kunderd, Cardinal 
Prince, Chas. Dickens, Copper Bronze, Gertrude 


Longfellow, Mrs. Van Konynenburg, Mrs. Wm. 
Fairclough, Minuet, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Orange 
Flame. Patricia Carter, Pfitzer’s Triumph, 
Phaenomen, Rita Beck, Sweet Rose, The Orchid; 
one bulb, 1 inch or larger, of each sent postpaid 
for $5.50. cash with order. 

Both collections good only for month of No- 


few days. GEORGE W. SMITH 


Portland, Oregon R. F. D. No. 3, Box 428 . Seattle, Wash. 








Attention is asked for the subscription rewards and the special combination offers on page V. All of the rewards offered 
are first-class materials in every way, and desirable as presents, or for use, as the case may be. 














IRIS 
PEONIES 
PHLOX 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar St. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

















GLADIOLI 
A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


Gladiolus Specialists 








Wichert, II. 


Growers of Gladiolus Souvenir, Los Angeles, Rose 
Luisante, Joe Coleman, Scarlet Princeps, Flaming 
Sword and other fine varieties. 











onda 








Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


The three volume edition at $25.00 contains ail the mate- 
rial in the original six volume edition, of which thousands of 
sets were sold at $40.00. 

The best investment in horticultural literature. No library 
complete without it. 


Send orders to THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 


Write for our Descriptive Catalogue 


200 VARIETIES IRIS—300 VARIETIES PEONIES 
A select list of the world’s best may be seen in our trial gardens. 


WALES ROAD GARDENS 
A. G. BRITSCH 


1220 Madison ~ - - ~ Toledo, Ohio 








My Gladiolus Catalog 


is out. People tell me I have one of the very finest 
lists of Glads in the country. My bulbs this season are 
the best I ever had, all disinfected and grown on new, 
sandy soil. They sure look good. Am offering all sizes 
and bulblets. ‘ 
Am introducing several new varieties that are destined to become lead- 


ers in their respective colors. These are not my own productions but are 
much better than anything I have ever been able to produce. 


If you don’t get your name on my mailing list we both lose. State if 
you grow Glads to sell. Write today. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 


Burlington - - . Vermont 








Mission Gladiolus 


Superior Glads of the very best varieties are raised and sold by the 
Mission Gardens, established for the sole purpose to raise funds for the 
support of American Missionaries in foreign countries, a noble cause worthy 
of your support. If interested order some of the fine Gladiolus offered 
below. If not interested in the work of the Missions look over the won- 
derful bargain and you will see that you get more than your money’s 


worth with our offer. 

oe Mary Frey, M_-_----_____ $4.00 
Get our complete list with many Marmora, L_-__~---______ 2.50 
interesting bargains in bulbs and Veilchenblau, L ---------- 1.00 
bulblets. We also grow the best in Ger. Farrar, L _-__-----~~ -50 
Peonies, Iris, Dahlias, Perennials. | Perla (Burbank) L —--____~ -60 
The lists we send out contain many Kiva (Burbank) L_--_~~~~ -50 
hints for successful gardening. It en Pon ar aa L -_----- ae 

will pay you to send us your name. rold magie Ls -—----------— ° 
. = Herbstzauber L______-__--~ .50 
ee ane eee ee -50 
THE MISSION GARDENS Queen of Orange L__----~~ 50 
Techny, 1 Break ©’ Day ib... niles 25 
»™ WS Senieuanee $12.45 for $6.00 











SONGS, $10.00 Bulblet Collection 


(3 Frederick Christ) (7 Mary Frey) (2 Coryphee) (7 Patricia Carter) 
(1 Jubilee) (2 Diener’s Lilac) (8 Mrs. A. B. C. Dohrmann) (5 Home- 
stake) (8 Mary Lockwood) (4 Heavenly Blue) (4 Dr. Moody) (10 Veiled 
Brilliance) (16 Mrs. Prestgard) (5 Ruffled Gold) (8 Sonnenberger) (1 
Betty Nuthall) (5 Orange Wonder) (5 Helen Howard) (8 Rose Mulberry) 
(1 Albatros). Entire list without change for $10.00, prepaid. A $2.00 
payment now will hold for delivery any time up to April 1st. 


J. D. LONG - - - Boulder, Colorado 


NGS, $8.00 Bulb Collection 


Size of bulbs, No. 5 or larger. One bulb each of: Chas. Dickens—Gold Eagle— 
Heavenly Blue—Mary Jane—Golden Frills—Mrs. Van Konynenburg—Dr. Moody— 
Orange Wonder—Pearl of California—Rose Mulbury—Mrs. P. W. Sisson—Pfitzer’s 
Triumph—Veilchenblau—Yellow Wonder—Veiled Brilliance—Particia Carter. These 
16 bulbs for $8.00,-prepaid. $2.00 will hold till spring. 


J.D. LONG - BOULDER, COLORADO 





“Gladioli Girl” Visits Show Here 


“The Gladioli Girl’? is the name by which Miss Germaine Pety is 
known in Paulding, O. Miss Pety is attending the national show of the 
American Gladiolus Society in the Armory this week, and presenting the 
exhibit of ‘‘Glads’’ from the gardens of her father, H. C. Pety, Paulding, 
Ohio. At home she is her father’s assistant in raising and caring for the 
flowers. One of the loveliest varieties from the Pety Glad farms is the 
‘Helen Phipps’’—a rosy pink blossom that is banked in great masses in 
the Pety exhibit. 


This Gladiolus was propagated by William H. Phipps, of Paulding, 
Ohio, and is considered one of the very best new Gladioli put upon the 
market. The above quotation appeared in the Toledo News-Bee at the 
time of the National Show at Toledo, Ohio. It is being officially put on 
the market this year at the price of six dollars ($6.00) a bulb. I am 
offering, however, free, with each bulb, fifty bulbs of high-class mixtures, 
having such bulbs as Mary Pickford, Pink Perfection, one W. H. Phipps, 
with each mixture. Address all orders to 


W. H. PHIPPS - - Paulding, Ohio 


(Cash must accompany the order to insure delivery.) 
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OUR LIST CONTAINS 
THE VERY NEWEST CREATIONS 


EUROPEAN 
GLADIOLI 


Copy being sent free on demand 


J. HEEMSKERK 
Care P. VAN DEURSEN 
SASSENHEIM -- HOLLAND 


(Gladioli are only importable with special permit) 








Season’s Greetings and an Invitation 
R ninety-one consecutive years the House of Dreer 
has served the most exacting Homegardeners (and 
Professionals as well) with the Best to be had in 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants,” 


Today, the name Dreer has become a household word 
in hundreds of thousands of homes in which the abso- 
lute reliability of Dreer Service is appreciated. 


THE DREER GARDEN BOOK FOR 1929 

Yours for the asking. Freely illustrated from photographs, it 
endeavors to convey correct ideas of what may be accomplished 
with the help of the Seeds, Bulbs and Plants it offers. The 
cultural directions are largely experience records of gardeners 
who know whereof they talk. 

The Dreer Garden Book will automatically reach all customers 
on record. If your name is not on our mailing list, please ask 
for your copy TODAY, mentioning this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa, 


- “ee 


It’s a Branch 9 
the Winterberry 


MAYBE you know it 

as the Black Alder. 
It belongs to the Holly 
family, but is not an 
evergreen. In fall and 
winter the black twigs 
and branches are cov- 
ered with scarlet ber- 
ries — so bright that 
they look like waving 
flames. 


At the price we sell 
the plants—50 cts. each, 
or 10 for $4.50 — you 
should plant a thicket a 
for winter birds, as well as adding color to thy 
garden when other shrubs are bare. 3 


Write for ‘‘Home Landscapes”? which } 
chapter on. berry-bearing shrubs and vines 


bird-shelters, rare plants, evergreens and gh d 
trees. a 


as 


HICKS NURSERIES =~ 


Box 8 - - Westbury, L. 1., New 














Christmas Certificate 


GOOD AS GOLD 


BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


HEBERLING’S GLADIOLU 


CORN BELT GROWN 
Awarded A. G. 8. Achievement Medal Illinois Regional Show 1928 





December 24th, 1928. 
Merry Christmas (Glads to make you glad) 


GOOD FOR . Dollars 
in choice Gladiolus Bulbs or Bulblets of your own se- 
lection from List or Catalogue. Prepaid. 
All to be QUALITY stock especially selected. 
(Signed) J. H. HEBERLING, 
Easton, IIl., U.S. A. 





I will issue these certificates in appropriate style for the following 
amounts, $2.50, $5.00, $10.00, $25.00, $50.00 and $100.00. 


Simply send me the amount of money you wish to spend for a Christ- 
mas present for your Gladiolus loving friend and I will mail you certificate 
duly signed and good for amount you remit in bulbs of the selection of 
your friend. Catalog and price list will also be mailed with them. 

232 of the finest rare and standard sorts to select from. 

What could give a Glad Fan more thrills or pleasure? 

What could last longer? Give a present that grows in value and multi- 
plies happiness. For Father, Mother, Sister, Brother or Friend. Get it 
before you Forget it. 


J. H. HEBERLING Easton, Ill., U.S. A. 





SEND FOR OUR Lis 


Out early in January showing over 100 varieties of 
class Glads and containing numerous interesting tip 
valuable information. We grow our Gladiolus on new 
every year, where Glads never grew before, under ge 
and under the wonderful Oregon growing conditions. 
we list a few. 


Terms, cash with order, or 25 per cent deposit, balance C. 0.D.8 
delivery. Prepaid when order is for $8 or over, otherwise sent tr 
tation charges collect. Bs 


Ps Priced per 100; 25 at 100 rate; 10 at 1/9 the 100 rate; 
00: 


No.1 No.2 No.8 No.4 No.5 
Albania (Kemp) white $4.00 $8.20 $2.50 $2.00 
Alice Tiplady (K) orange__-_- 2.00 
American Beauty (D) rose —_-_ 
Bengal Tiger (Pratt) red 
Blushing Beauty (K) rfid..__- 
Butterboy (K) yellow 
Scarlet Wonder (Cowee) 
Crimson Glow (B) 
Crinkles (K) rfid. rose 
E. J. Shaylor (K) rfid. rose___ 
Elf (D) white 
Frank J. Symmes (D) rfid.___ 
Giant Nymph (C) grand pink_ 
Henry Ford (D) purple 
Jack London (D) salmon 
Maine (V) white 
Ming Toy (K) buff 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin (D) rfid.__ 
Muriel, light blue 
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Pink Wonder (Kemp) _- 
Richard Diener (D) pink 
Romance (K) extra 
Rose Ash (D) grand 
Rose Glory (K) rfid. 
Thistle (K) rfid. red 
Tiffany (B) new white 
Titanic (D) magenta huge —__- 8. 00 


260 or more of a kind and size 10 per cent off. Send postal f 
out in January over 100 varieties. List filled with many Glad t 
interesting information. Don’t miss it. 


D. H. UPJOHN 


964 S. Liberty St. - . 
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Salem, ¢ 














